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The Symbol of Darkness. 





A WOUND-UP TALE OF AN UNENOWN QUANTITY. 


Arter scrutinizing the neighborhood sharply, that abominable old 
settler, whose character we took occasion to discuss in our last chap- 
ter, called out : ‘Come forth, ye children of Night! —the coast is clear. 
Be bold, ye myrmidons! ye eagles of Acheron !’ 
At this, fourteen diabolical troopers, mounted on coal-black steeds, 
wild storming colts with wings, caught on the Stygian bottoms, issued 
from the obscurity, revolving designs within their breasts, compared 
with which the smoke of a coal-pit is celestial. Their malevolent 
leader, z, scanned them a moment with much satisfaction; then, 
waving his hand, away they tore, bending forward, and skimming 
the ground like night-hawks. Away they sped, and, scoundrels as 
they were, it was nevertheless a rare sight to see them sail across 
the country in a perfectly straight line, for an hundred leagues, 
swifter than swallows; only swerving as some encampment of the 
frontier guards glimmered in the glens; then, as a dark pile of 
mountains rose before them, they inclined toward the ocean, as it lay 
off in the north-east without a ripple. On this they dashed, and you 
might mark their track for miles by the glistening of the waters 
where the horse-hoofs touched, or the edge of their wings, straight 
as the line of a rail-road. The admiral of the realm happened to 
be cruising on those seas with a four-decker; but old z, fearing no 
such huge, clumsy, lumber-stack, whistled with his satellites under 
; its very stern, as it lay silently on the sea. The admiral, though, 
i was well acquainted with the ropes and other articles manufactured 
H from. hemp, and knew in a minute that those were no bumble-bees 
or wild-fowl ; so he let off his big guns, little guns, bomb-shells and 
muskets, and run all his spare lanterns up to the mast-head. The 

Symbol of Darkness by this time was leagues away, and chuckled 
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284 The Symbol of Darkness. [October, 
down to his fifth rib to hear the spitefal old salt burning his powder 
and lamp-oilso abundantly. But if he had looked behind, he would 
have become aware that his joke on the admiral was likely to be a 
serious matter, for the alarm was communicated to the frontier- 
guards; rockets were shooting up hundreds of miles along the 
marches ; yea, the whole land behind him was alive with an army 
wide awake to lay hands on him at his return. But the atrocious old 
fellow who was unconsciously the object of so much kind considera- 
tion had meanwhile turned a tall promontory. Any body but those 
malevolent troopers would have halted with amazement. Upon a 
mountain not very distant was the habitation of the Grand Quadra- 
tic, blazing with splendor, like the palace of Lucifer. The illumi- 
nated amphitheatres, the prisms filled with many-colored light, the 
yellow cylinders, the silver cones, the purple globes and the ever- 
changing hemispheres, made a confusion of magnificence which 
would have stunned those wild sons of Night, were it not that all 
sense of the sublime and beautiful had been destroyed in them by 
their depraved propensities. So they scudded across the bay, over 
the plain, and ascended the long dike without meeting a single sentry. 
The Symbol then concealed his followers under a bridge which 
crossed a chasm between the dyke and the mountain, and bidding 
them to ‘keep dark,’ (no difficult thing, considering the atrocity of 
their natures and the obscurity of the night,) he disguised himself in 
the uniform of the Light Tangents, a corps which patrolled the fron- 
tier, and entered the great hall 

I was petrified! In ten“thinutes this arch-renegade had quizzed 
the sublimest dignitaries of the realm, in fifteen he made a fool of 
the Lord Coéfficient, and just as the twentieth was fulfilled he stood, 
with audacity altogether disgusting, before the imperial throne and 
the potentate who sat a it. The latter, seeing a young Tangent, 
apparently just from the frontiers, waiting with much humility before 
him. spoke in his usual four-story rhetoric to the following effect : 

‘ What tidings bringst thou, Vigil, swift of steed, from the troubled 
marches of our slumbering realn ? Doth that stiff-necked traitor, 
whose base plots have oft disturbed the Atlantic of our sleep, and 
scared the tremulous dreams with vague uproar, yet tempt the 
swollen billows of our wrath ?’ 

The insidious scamp who was thus addressed then actually spun 
off, with an air of modest confusion, a yarn which was not only cha- 
racterized by an utter disregard of truth, but which involved contra- 
dictions so glaring, that at any other time they would have been 
fatal. Unfortunately it happened that the Bench of Seers (their 
mathematical sense is so acute, that a sophism or contradiction affects 
them as a discord does a musician,) was beginning to feel a little 
wild, possibly from the effect of certain goblets which ‘ prevailed’ 
around the throne; (his majesty too was a little more magnificent 
than usual, and the First Fluxion was talking thick ;) so the wilder 
these reverend old gentlemen felt, the more prophetic they looked, 
till you would have supposed them a grand jury. One of them, 
though, was inclined to be boisterous, and was quite facetious about 
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the ‘Pons Asinorum.’ Old z thus escaped undetected. He now 
ranged deliberately through the vast building. Mirth was at its 
height ; a perfect maélstrom of dancers whirled through the amphi- 
theatres, while the noise of horns, viols and organs resounded from 
each lofty cone. In the banquetting-halls the tables were crowded 
with revellers elevated to about two hundred and twelve degrees 
Fahrenheit ; and when old z, with unbounded effrontery, stood up 
in a chair of state at the head of the great dining-room, the late oc- 
cupant of which had just fallen, overpowered with the responsibili- 
ties of his station, and after a few remarks of an incendiary character, 
drank to ‘ the confusion of all rebels, and to the especial confusion, 
discomfort and annihilation of the Black Rat of the Frontiers,’ (one 
of his own honorary titles,) the house fairly cracked with applause. 
Fluxions, Signs and Exponents pounded the mahogany so mightily, 
and cheered so vehemently, that every other tumult in the palace 
paused for an instant, and the clerical Surds, who had been rather 
relaxing ever since they sat down to the good cheer, two hours be- 
fore, sprang upon the tables and roared like bulls of Bashan on the 
verge of insanity. 

But I will not attempt to follow this abandoned wretch through al} 
his crooked ways; the details of his operations are too shocking to 
meet the eyes of an intelligent and diseriminating public. 1 will not 
disclose the dastardly machinations, the profound plots and the per- 
fidious suggestions by which he enticed several ladies of quality and 
virtuous education to the ravine where his troopers lay hid, who tied 
them up in bunches, (hands hitched tv feet,) coupled and slung them 
over their horses with as little compunction as if they had been sad- 
dle-bags. But the remorselessness with which, last of all, he cone 
ducted thither the ethereal y, was really appalling. This radiant 
being he found leaning, ‘like a star, apart,’ against a lofty cylinder 
which overlooked the ocean, meditating a sonnet concerning the 
monsters of the briny deep. His tactics were marked with consum- 
mate duplicity. He accosted her in the language of a young man 
haunted by the ‘ Everlasting Nay ;’ then, as he saw that the sympa- 
thies of that spiritual creature were aroused, by quoting a sentence 
from Goethe which could not be sounded with a lead and line, and 
by professing to be partial to ‘ baphometic fire-baptism,’ he quite 
stole her heart. But we can’t dwell on these painful details. Once 
at the bridge, the old rebel threw off his disguise, called up his satel- 
lites, tossed the frightened y on his horse, and springing on himself, 
gave a yell which rang through the palace with startling effect. The 
revellers were instantly sobered, and the dragoons of the guard, sud- 
denly awakened, galloped furiously down the dyke to the plain coun- 
try, and scoured the neighborhood just about as you would expect 
to see men scared out of their sleep and only knowing that something 
was wrong; keeling each other into the ditches, cracking their car- 
bines at every sheep, and flying around like bats at noon. As for 
the Grand Quadratic, he was in a high fury, and swore by the Bino- 
mial Theorem that he would utterly eliminate the Symbol who had 
offered him such an indignity, and all Quantities, known or unknown, 
in any manner abetting him or offering ‘ aid and comfort.’ 
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Tue Symbol and his troopers went down to the sea-shore with 
exultation, and riding across the bay, disappeared in the shadow 
of certain precipices, which were piled out into the ocean for many 
leagues. Now when they moved slowly along under the awful dark 
cliffs and war-scarred promontories, and when they sometimes heard 
whining phantoms in the caves singing faintly on a minor key, and 
sometimes caught a discordant stanza from inner basaltic saloons, 
where leather-lunged Tritons and furious journeymen of Vulcan 
were making night hideous, one of these brigands, whose name was 
Ybbl, beholding Ophiucus and the planets above, the smooth ocean 
below, and the luminous castle on the mountains, broke forth into a 

salm which the infernal raftmen sing when steering down the chan- 
nels of Puriphlegethon. All lifted up their voices in the chorus; a 
strange and appalling ululatus. The moral lunatic, who had a kind 
of trap-rock music in his otherwise altogether felonious soul, de- 
scended with a couple of hoarse dragoons to the bottom of the lower 
clef, and ground a steady, rolling bass, like under-ground thunder ; 
others ascended spirally to the dizzy leger lines above the staff, and 
lost themselves in the regions above; “while the rest of the corps 
rambled through the chromatic scale; now carelessly, with disgrace- 
ful discords ; now grandly, like kings in chariots ; now fiercely, like 
horsemen in battle, with spears and trumpets. 

Thus passing under the precipices, to the great wonder of marine 
deities, they halted at the outward cliffs, where the Symbol surveyed 
the visible heavens and expressed the result of his observations as 
follows : 

‘Time weareth on, ye brindled burglars! Now the clock-tower 
of the Pole strikes two; guns are firing in the eastern fort, to rouse 
the dreaming cavaliers of Daybreak; the stars wink mischief; 
therefore, ye diaboli, buzz like the lightning-bugs of Erebus!’ The 
burglar then whispered some smoking syllable into the ear of Pyri- 
broskon, the Stygian steed, and off the squadron flew over the ocean, 
on a line that seemed to have been staked out by an aquatic civil 
engineer. You might have seen them for miles, for their cattle were 
provided with fire- fly wings, flashing incessantly. 

Lights glimmered in the horizon. The monomaniac grinned 
amiably. There lay the four-decker, black and motionless, a huge 
timber dragon; the lighted port-holes were like eyes, and seemed 
to wink. Again the old admiral heard an infernal hum over the 
waters, fiery wings sparkled by, and three-score hoofs, like skipping 
shot, went spattering under his bows. 

‘Tire! fire! fire!—up with your signals!’ shouted the mariner, 
and straightway the vessel was ‘ wrenched with a woful agony ;’ all 
the batteries spouted flame and thunder for a space of time, lanterns 
ran up to the mast-head on cords, like spiders, and then the monster 
relapsed into sluggishness as perfect as if it had merely yawned, 
cracked its joints, and gone to sleep again. 

Now signal-fires were kindled on the mountains, rockets shot up 
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fi om the plains, sharp strenhe, like electric spark, leaped frente point 
to point, from hill-top to hill-top, far away to the wild frontiers of the 
North, and captains galloped along the sea-shore, just ahead, with 
torches, making unnecessary noise. ‘ Now fly like hawks!’ said the 
Symbol, and he sprang to the land with his followers. A regiment 
made at him from the shadow of a bluff. ‘Down with the Black 
Rat! down with him!’ ‘Knock him on the head!’ ‘ Break open 
his brain-kettle!’ ‘Pray, gentlemen,’ (by the surgeon, probably ; 
he was a phrenologist,) ‘pray have the goodness not to injure the 
skull.’ ‘ Yes, we’ll handle it soft! Give me another axe!’ These, 
and other intimations of an intention to make a ‘subject’ of him, 
greeted the ears of old z. For an instant that moral catastrophe 
was uncertain whether the wheel was broken at the cistern or not; 
for sabres, pole-axes, and other cutlery flourished around his head 
in a most disagreeable manner ; but the gallant Pyribroskon bounded 
by like a nor’-wester. One trooper bit the dust; to wit, Zygzerinn 
the Sulphureous, a sweet babe, seven feet high, and brindled ; the 
rest escaped unwhittled. 

Now began a rat-hunt most odd, most tall. From every glen, grove 
and encampment, the enemy poured forth flambeaux, blowing horns 
incoherently. The freebooters found it necessary to drop their ladies, 
who were picked up the next morning with nerves very much un- 
settled ; but the Symbol whose rascality rose to heroism with the 
danger, held on to the unfortunate y, and rode furiously ahead. On 
came the pursuers, Tangents-Cotangents, in fact the whole Traverse 
Table, and appendix of ‘ Flint’s Surveying,’ with sabres glancing 
hungrily, with axes whirling carniverously, while their ten thousand 
torches were a signal to each hunter afar. ‘ Your bows, my infants,’ 
said the rebel. Thereupon his ferruginous troopers drew their iron 
bows, bending forward, and kept a stream of arrows flying over their 
horses’ heads. This cleared the path of stragglers effectually ; for 
the victim saw only a streak of fire in the air, and in an instant was 
burnt up with lightning. On, thou most rediculus mus! on, ye eagles 
of Acheron, the stream of torches is swelling incessantly, horn-quavers 
ascend more tumultuously to the stars; but a little farther and the 
outer blackness looms up, friendly to diaboli; scamper, ye mice of 
Erebus ! 

‘Ha! ha! you million kittens!’ screamed the black rat triumph- 
antly, and made use of several very vulgar feline metaphors. The 
dragoons grew presumptuous and shot a sheaf of arrows toward the 
constellations, and the Stygian steeds tossed high their beautiful tiger- 
heads. Then to their dismay, ten thousand enemies leaped up from 
ambush on the very edge of the abyss, and like the east wind rush- 
ing from the east, and the west wind rushing from the west, ten thou- 
sand more came down on the right hand, ten thousand on the left. 
‘Wheel about, quick, ye hawks!’ said the rebel, and with four of his 
satellites, barely slipped from the focus of the whirlwind. Nine out- 
laws brained with axes, and nine sharp-fanged steeds were trodden 


to the dust. Of the whole eighteen there did not remain three bas- 
kets full. 
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‘Now again, old crow, for the sea dunia? The riot of the enemy 
grew fiercer. ‘ Down with the black rat, down the old animalculum !’ 
was the cry, and the mob again went sailing across the country, fuli- 
ginous with torches. 

But by this time the spies of night came skulking in from the east, 
and the vanguard cavaliers of Day-break saluted gallantly the fair 
morning star. Straightway certain sulky ghosts bestirred themselves 
to break up the camp of Darkness, and hurried off the baggage trains 
toward the west with the trumpery of the sable queen’s pavilion. 
Our gay old quail began to be anxious, knowing that at the first touch 
of sun-light he winged steeds of Styx would be turned to flies, and 
then ‘thou wert but a lost monster ;’ beside, day was obnoxious to 
his followers, as for himself, being amphibious, he had not much choice 
between light and darkness, though he rather preferred darkness. 

By rapid curving and various manceuvres, strongly marked with 
the duplicity which formed a respectable part of his character, this 
eccentric fowl] found himself at last within ten leagues of regions 

opaque; the enemy could be seen in the horizon trying to smoke 
him out of a cave, into which at least a thousand declared they saw 
him take refuge. Looking behind, he became aware of one afar off, 
riding on a steed swifter than the tornado. ‘ By the ten Dragons of 
Domdaniel, a horse of the stars! On, my leopard ;’ and for once the 
miscreant turned pale. The stranger was the Unknown Quantity. 
He rode (this was a very ‘ great’ country,) one of those meteoric mus- 
tangs, which the astronomers often saw racing in droves across the 
tremendous wilds beyond the outward planets, sailing with fiery manes 
from Capricornus to the Void. . . . . Well done, old wolf! The 
Symbol has plunged from the rocks into ancient Night. Tremors 
agitate the curtains of Darkness, and thunders roll off in the distance 


like a train of cars. 
VI. 


PHaGaRiTHMo, the magician, lived in a cave where the Solar Spec- 
trum never ventured. This wonderful being passed his days in a 
mathematical trance; either revelling in the rarified atmosphere of 
Pure Reason, ‘ above the highest flight of the condor,’ or in the mines 
below, wandered through diamond-arched, star-hung, golden-gated 
labyrinths, garrisoned by the Genii, where mere mortal Professors 
groped about cautiously with lanterns, seeing only dingy iron cellars 
that might contain fire-damp. Before him the Tribes of Darkness 
quaked ; at his glance certain Theories in high places shook in their 
shoes, The Grand Quadratic was ingccessible, remembering how 
but two years before he went forth in his chariot with an imperial 
host, and with every implement, combustible and destructive, in the 
royal arsenals: how through much tribulation they reached the for- 
tress of the rebel, cast up a mound against it and opened trenches; 
how the bastions were battered with forty-two pound formulas and 
sixty-eight inch corollaries, how he rained red hot fractions and lurid 
binomials on the whole fortifications, hurled meteoric diagrams 
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through the embrasures, and burst the compactest expressions in the 
gateway, all which did not so much as loosen a shingle; also, how 
brain fever seized the geometers, delirium prevailed in the ranks, how 
the whole army rolled back in rout, blinded by darkness, horrified by 
the sights and sounds there to be seen and he ard, and falling by pla- 
toons into pits, tobe devoured of monsters, and finally how a stupen- 
dous black rat visited the royal slumbers for three months thereafter. 

Therefore our hero made his way to the mountains, and stated his 
case to Phagarithmo in concise and elegant language delivered with 
much propriety of inflection. He dwelt atsome length on the charms 
of the ethereal captive, introducing several classical allusions, and 
rather bore down on the character of the robber, making use of ac- 
tionable epithets. The magiciaa chewed the end of a quill and 
seemed absorbed in the contemplation of a pair of snuffers..... 
‘Now let my epitaph be written,’ said the Symbol, when he saw the 
Chewer of figures coming through the unilluminated regions with a 
slate under his arm, and the Unknown Quantity bearing a lantern 
before him. He then ranged through his dusky den to inspect the 


bolts, muttering a?-++4? — vVpx-+e, and other profane ejaculations too 
disgusting to repeat, 

The magician glanced with professional admiration at the fortress, 
but dismay crawled through the arteries of each particular villain. 
Some of the refugees would have sneaked off. The Rebel whose 
blood was up, swore by the Ten Dragons, that he would stick the 
first mutineer on the point of an asymptote and roast him in the fur- 
nace, stirring the coals at the same time with his weapon. There- 
upon discipline was restored. 

Now, resting his elbows ona rock, the magician looked steadfastly 
at the asylum of the thief, twisting his fists in his hair. Silence 
pervaded those regions. The Symbol who was game throughout, 
paraded around the battlements like a Titan. The Princes of Dark- 
ness came up from the distant empires of Demogorgon, some on ele- 
phants, some in chariots drawn by dragons and hovered angrily 
around. Among them was one Tenebrurges, a grim pirate from the 
oceans of Erebus, who though of a disposition savage and elephan- 
tine, had hired the enormous rascal, whom we are now besieging, to 
kidnap the ethereal y. Just returning from a cruise, this brindled 
bucanier drove up from the coast with a pair of unicorns to claim 
his bride, and hovers around with growls. 

Three times the Day God’s locomotive rolled down the steep 
western grade into the Terminus, roofed with the flaming clouds; 
three times the stars assembled in mass-meeting on the plain of Night, 
and fierce Orion haranguedsthe burning populace with words re- 
sounding from the Poles; three times again the gates of the eastern 
dépst swung open, and the golden engine ran out upon the fog-em- 
bankments, ‘rumbling gloriously above the sea and the rivers. 

Phagarithmo, the Magician, seized his pencil. At the first scratch 
of it, z “felt himself transposed to the other side of the equation. In 
two minutes the outworks melted away, the little figures were extin- 
guished, and the infinitesimals went up like thistle tops in a whirl- 
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wind. Like a battering ram of Demetrius Poliorcetes, that resistless 
slate-pencil stove through the fortifications. Vincula burst before it, 
Parentheses crumbled like sheet iron ; and when with a great crack 
like the falling of Jericho, the whole fortress fell asunder a confused 
pile of algebraic debris, our hero sprang forward and knocked the 
properties of z in a summary manner. ; ; : 
This tale must here end. The Powers of Darkness fled, and 
Tenebrurges the grim Pirate, wheeling his black unicorns, vanished 
in the eternal shades. The fair y was hauled out of the ruins safe 
and sound, and by royal consent was afterward united in a vinculum 
with the gallant z. The subsequent fortunes of that moral carrica- 
ture, the Symbol of Darkness cannot here be recorded ; suffice it to 
say, they ought to be a warning to every rebellious animalculum. 


T HE KING FIS HE R.- 
BY W. H. Cc. HOSMER. 


I. 


Poetic haunts are thine, 
Bird of the snowy ruff and saucy crest ! 
Plunging in streams that hurry to the brine, 
And lakes of azure breast : 


And by the mill-pond’s edge 
Full oft, when strolling, I have heard thy ery, 
And marked thee, over water-flag and sedge, 
Speed on thine errand by. 


Ill. 


Supported in mid-air, 

Above the river by thy humming wings, 

How flames thy glance while trout its bosom fair 
Break into widening rings ! 


iv. 


Amid bright scenes, like these, 
The days of thy wild life begin and end, 
Seldom a wanderer from the dry old trees 
That o’er the waters bend. 


v. 


Did not thy belt of blue 
Catch from the sky-reflecting wave a stain, 
And the white gorget round thy neck its hue 
From foam-bells woke by rain? 
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vr. 


Thy voice is like in sound 
The twirling of a watchman’s rattle loud* 
When grisly Danger meets him on his round, 
Beneath night’s leaden cloud. 


vtt. 


Could not the brook and rill, 
Ever thy loved companions, tune thy throat 
To softer utterance ; teaching thee to still 
That harsh, alarum note? 


VItt. 


Thy favorite fishing ground 
Is where dead trees make desolate the strand, 
And other tracks are by the trapper found 
Upon the yielding sand. 


Ix. 


The torrent’s angry roar 
To thee, wild creature, is a sound of joy, 
While keeping vigil, nigh the rocky shore, 
Some victim to destroy. 


x. 


There with keen, restless eyes 
I have beheld thee perched, half-hid in spray, 
Then, with a sudden plunge, thy finny prize 
Secure, and bear away. 


xt. 


Thine undulating flight 
Mimics the billow in its rise and fall; 
Mad rapids are more pleasing to thy sight 
Than the grove’s leafy hall. 


xII. 


Art thou the bird of Eld 
That built its nest upon the cradling deep 
Owning a charm, when wind and wave rebelled, 
To hush them into sleep? 


XIII. 


The Halcyon of Song, 
Whose plume was deemed a talisman to guard 
The fortunate possessor from all wrong 

By seer and fabling bard ? 


xIv. 
I knew not, but the Past, 
When I beheld thee, Bird, her face unveils, 
And back on busy recollection, fast 
Crowd old romantic tales. 


* WILSON. 
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THE TIMES AND POETRY OF CHAUCER. 


Tere is an intrinsic merit in Chaucer’s works. He was equally 
successful in his burlesque tales and his allegories, and yet he was 
a priest in Nature’s temple and seemed almost to cast a new sacred- 
ness around her most venerated productions. Boccacio and Chaucer 
did much to drive out from the realm of poetry the inflated and ro- 
mantic style which prevailed in their early days through all modern 
Europe. Representatives of the natural school, they have exerted 
an influence by their beautiful and truthful writings which has not 
even yet ceased to be felt. 

He who would learn the peculiar character of Chaucer's poetry 
must not be satisfied with reading a few of his works. His minor 
pieces need to be studied, for it is in them we see the playfulness of 
his manner, his delicate perception of the beautiful, his love of nature, 
his fondness for writing, his foibles and his manly virtues, and the 
varied and interesting incidents of his eventful life. 

Before him, every species of composition, prose and verse, had 
been performed by recluse hermits or ill-bred and uneducated scrib- 
blers. While science was ‘ wedded to immortal verse,’ the muse was 
but the mere slave of her recondite companion. And hence, though 
we have a few specimens of the labors of these untrained poetasters, 
they are very much like the characters engraved on some column of 
a half-entombed city, which, while inscribed by the unremembered 
dead, convey to us little that can interest or instruct us of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Translations from the Italian and French soon became numerous, 
yet, with the exception of Minot, Langland and a few others, who 
composed original works, no one for some years arose to give a name 
and dignity to the English tongue. We may, indeed, say that till 
Chaucer’s time there had been no great poet to reflect unfading 
honor on his country’s literature, unless we except Gower. Chau- 
cer’s translations were numerous, and they did much to give a new 
impetus to the march of literature. While they did this for the lan- 
guage, they contributed to the formation of the style of his original 
works. It cannot be denied, that he modelled his poems after the 
Italian and French poets very much, still he was an original man. It 
is admitted, that in copying from Petrarch even, he never failed to 
surpass his master in fidelity to nature and in the beauty of his 
thoughts. Chaucer had read much, and hence his learning was by 
some mistaken for real genius. That he was ‘talented,’ is the most 
we wish to say of his natural abilities. Ifhe may be accused of imi- 
tation, his was imitation worthy of honor. 

To review all the productions of this ‘ chief poete of Britaine,’ and 
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do it well, wold demand a life devoted to the muses and a volume 
larger than even T'yrwhitt’s edition of hisown. We notice but a few. 

Engaged in the civil and military service of his country in early 
manhood, employed in embassies and negotiations till he had lived 
out half a century, his works were mostly short pieces, yet containing 
sufficient evidence that they came forth from one whose instructor was 
nature, and whose study was the human soul. 

His ‘House of Fame’ is a splendid palace, though it is the ‘ baseless 
fabric of a dream.’ It is full of imagination, abounds in philosophic 
truth, stirs our fancy and conjures up in us the feelings we might ex- 
pect to have in gazing at the rock of transparent ice on which the 
castle was built up. Were ever the trials and dangers of a lover, in 
endeavoring to secure the object of his earnest desires, represented 
with more force and beauty than those of his hero in the ‘Romaunt of 
the Rose?’ lt is an allegory of a Rose which the lover plucks after 
long and severe struggles to reach it in a lovely garden. He crosses 
trenches, scales walls, and breaks through adamantine gates. The 
castles which he enters are all occupied by different divinities, while 
some oppose and others aid his progress. The garden of Love, in 
which grew the sought-for Rose, was surrounded by walls painted 
with various figures, as Hatred, Avarice, Sorrow, Old Age and Hy- 
pocrisy. [ach is beautifully described, but our want of space forbids 
our making extracts. It professes to be a translation, but Chaucer, 
instead of | adhering to the exact text, wished to improve its beauty 
and elegance. Our reason why it will repay perusal by every one 
who aspires to an acquaintance with the thoughts and manners of our 
fathers, is that in it he may learn what visionary doctrines about love 
were held by the provincial poets, and see the exact contrast which 
Chaucer’s views bear with Plato’s metaphysical and quite impracti- 
cable speculations on this subject. 

In his ‘ Trot/us and Cresseide’ he well describes the hesitations and 
delicacies of a youthful, blushing maid, as when in the presence of 
her bashful lover, she 


‘Opened her herte, and told him her intent.’ 


See his power of pathetic description when Troilus has unsheathed 
his sword, to plunge it to his heart. Cresseide spies the weapon, 
‘ AND gave him in her armes fast to fold; 


And said, O mercy, Gon, lo whiche a dede, 
Alas! how nere we werin bothé dede !’ 


What picture more in conformity to truth than that of Nature’s 
face in his ‘Floure and Leafe,’ and how beautiful the moral of the 
story is. The ‘F/oure’ is the symbol of idleness which 





‘Wirurn a little space 
Wollén be lost; so simple of nature 

It be, that it no grievance may endure, 

And every storme rool blow it sone away.’ 


The Leafe is the symbol of Perseverance, 


‘Wuose lusty grene may } not appaired be, 
But keepeth her beauty.’ 
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Or the Floure represents Beauty, fresh and unfading¢ and the Leaf, 
Goodness in ‘immortal green.’ 

Why Chaucer pays such homage to the daisy, we cannot conceive ; 
but he dresses it up like a master improving on Nature. But Chau- 
cer’s great work is his ‘Canterbury Tales.’ The fruit of a period of 
life when most men think they are beyond exertion, it is one of the 
most splendid specimens of genius which England or the world has 


ever produced. Toiling in public life till the age of sixty-three, it 
was not until 





—— ‘Hrs labour all done was, 
And he’d made all his reckonynges, 


as he tells us in his ‘ House of Fame,’ that he could again return to 
his own home, and once more court the muse. Cincinnatus was 
great when he left the field for the plough; but he had been not less 
great if he had embraced literature and striven to do something for 
posterity. There is, to us, something noble in the act by which one 
leaves active life in a busy, humming world, for his quiet retreat, 
whence he may diffuse, as from a central sun, the radiance of his own 
bright intellect and glowing heart, Chaucer did not go back to 
‘Woodstock, the scene of his early days, that he might live in ease 
and idleness, but to gather for himself some laurel wreath, and not 
dishonorably. 

The character of the man is bestseen in his Tales. The prologue, 
from its infinite variety of character, suggests the thought that it was 
written as a review of the life of the fourteenth century in Britain. 
It is here we see his power of imparting life and richness to comic 
incidents, and trace the natural current of his thoughts from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous. Behold how his feelings change from grief to 
joy, and watch his soul’s efforts to portray in fidelity to his perfect 
model the thousand shades of character which may be distinguished, 
by one who reads the heart, in such a crowd as were then on their 
pilgrimage to Canterbury. This work was never finished, though it 
occupied the author’s attention many years ; yet it is the one on which 
his fame chiefly rests. 

These Tales seem to be a tissue of independent stories artificially 
joined together, put into the mouths of about thirty imaginary rela- 
tors, who in turn rehearse them for their common amusement, as they 
journey on toward the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket, each agreeing 
to tell one Tale in going, and another in returning, on the condition 
that he who tells the best Tales shall be treated with a supper at the 
inn in Southwark, at the expense of the rest; a proposal first made 
by the host when he promised that the one 


—— ‘Tart telleth in this cas 
Tales of best sentence and most solas, 
Shall have a souper at youre aller cost, 
Here in this place, sitting by this post, 
When that ye comen again from Canterbury.’ 


The Prologue brings before us as curious a medley as could well 
be imagined ; personages from every department of mzddle life; but 
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our notice of them must be brief. A few sketches must suffice to 
show us the manner in which Chaucer handles such subjects : 


‘A Knicut ther was, and that a worthy man; 
With him ther was his sone, a young Squier, 
A lover and a lusty bachelor. 

With lockes crull as they were laide in presse, 
Of twenty years of age he was, I gesse; 
Of his stature he was of even lengthe, 

And wonderly deliver, and greté of strengthe. 

Ther was also a Nonne, a Prioresse, 

Hirr over-lippe wiped she so clene 

That in hirr cuppe was no ferthing scene 

Of grese, when she drunken hadde hirr draught. 
But for to speken of hirr conscience ; 

She was so charitable and so pitous, 

She wolde wepe if that she saw a mous 

Caughte in a trappe, ifit were ded or bledde.’ 


Besides, she had ‘her nose’ long and well-proportioned, ‘ hirr eyen 
grey as glas,’ and her other members equally well developed : 


‘A Monk ther was, when he is reckeles, 

Is like to a fish that is waterles, or rather when 
Out ‘ of his cloistre’ was held ‘not worth an oistre.’ 
His hed was balled, and shone as any glas; 

He was a lord full fat, and in good point 

. afayre prellat,’ not 
‘Pale asa forpined gost, 
A fat swan loved he best of any rost.’ 


‘A Frere ther was ;’ ‘a wanton and a merry,’ who could give ab- 
solution to the men, who ‘instede of weping and praiers, would give 
silver to the pourr freres.’ 

He was so good that even the man who ‘ so hard is of his herte he 
may not wepe although him sore smerte,’ could yet for the yellow 
gold receive from him a passport to the highest heaven. A fine 
hit this, at those men who can sell goodness ‘for dust, and keep the 
ignorant crowd in subjection to an assumed and insolent authority. 
Chaucer had insight enough into things human and divine, to 
know full well that a wretch in priestly robe can never efface 
from another’s soul the stains of guilt, that Divinity will not be 
mocked. How well he describes a priest worthy of the name; show- 
ing as much acquaintance with what constitutes a veritable man of 
Gop, as even Cowper in times when all had begun to think and act 
somewhat as men responsible for deeds of life: 


‘He waited after no pompe ne reverence, 
Ne maked him no spiced conscience, 

But Cristes love, and his apostles twelve, 
He taught, but first he followed it himselve.’ 


His Miller is represented with a ‘ berd’ which like a ‘ fox’ was 

rede :’ 

‘ AND thereto brode, as though it were a spade 
Upon the cop right of his nose he hade 


A wert, and thereon stode a tufte of heres, 
Rede as the bristles of a sowe’s eres.’ 


The steward or ‘ Reve’ was a slender colerike man: 


‘ His berde was shave as neighe as ever he can, 
Ful Jonge were his legges; and ful lene 
Ylike a staff, ther was no calf ysene.’ 
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In like manner he sketches all the pilgrims, and then proceeds to 
tell ‘all the remnant of our pilgrimage ;’ but we cannot follow them 
ontheir journey. We have given a view of his way of treating such 
a subject, and must leave it to all who would have a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the manners of his time, to read these tales for them- 
selves. 

Few poets have equalled Chaucer in word-painting. In one bold, 
though antiquated expression, he shows us the character of a ‘ Doc- 
tour of Phisike.’ 

‘For gold in phisike is a cordial, 
Therefore he loved gold in special.’ 


Such are a few samples of his manner of describing his heroes and 
heroines; he gives an outline cap-d-pie; uncovers the mind and 
shows us the very heart. Like Shakspeare, he had an intellect which 
rose far above all competition in its power of judging character, 
Like him, he describes the peculiarities of man, personates all his 
passions, unveils and exhibits to us the myriad emotions which strug- 
gle in the soul. For conciseness and energy united, come to the 
Tales of Chaucer. Read the history of Patient Grisaldes, and you 
will find it clothed with a pathos which as far excels the power of 
Dryden or Johnson to draw out, as Milton’s poetic eloquence sur- 
passes that of his imitator, Akenside. He has deep communings 
with the spirit of Nature and delineates her glories with so much 
truth that all his pictures are ‘ gay, animated and fresh.’ 

He goes forth at morn when the world of being has risen from re- 
pose, ‘when the grass is impearled with dew, and when the deli- 
cious scents of field and tree and flower are yet unpolluted by the 
beams of the flaring sun.’ 

His style of imagery is striking, gay, variegated and diffuse. He 
had a heart to love the fine and tasteful ; the beautiful and sublime. 
Examine his works throughout, and while there may be a tale like 
the Revés’ or the Miller’s, that is filthy, vulgar and licentious, and 
some sentiments scattered through his poems of an exceptionable 
character, there yet are to be found inculcated the precepts of strictest 
morality and virtue. True it is, that error lives orly by its combina- 
tion with truth, but still we would not condemn unceremoniously what 
was written by one who seemed to be anxious to enforce the claims 
of virtue, humanity and religion. He wrote, not like one of modern 
times, as if he had had premonition of a destiny of wo and would hurl 
his curses at mankind, trifle with the most sacred associations and 
draw with a fiendish grasp the innocent and beautiful within the iron 
doors of hell; but his pen was allowed a wider limit than the sensi- 
bilities of the nineteenth century seem, and rightly too, to justify in 
poetry or prose. No writer has ever exhibited such a variety of talent 
as Chaucer. If he soared not with Homer and Danté to the heights 
of human thought; regions on which none but the imaginative soul 
of the great poet ever gaze; if he launched not forth his lightnings 
and woke up the deep-toned thunder of his wrath at human infamy 
and guilt, like some of his successors ; he yet has the immortal honor 
of giving a name to English poetry, and cannot die. His Canterbury 
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Tales need study, and they well repay one for his efforts to understand 
the language of his time. The production of a well-developed in- 
tellect, like Paradise Lost, these Tales are a fit representative of the 
great Chaucer; the result of a determination to give form and sta- 
bility to the English language ; a work wrought out of the rough 
materials of a superstitious age; a column not to crumble! 

Such are his poems; we read not far in them before we see, with 
D’ Israeli, the ‘ Sire of English poetry kindling the cold ashes of trans- 
lation into the fire of invention; from cloudy allegory breaking forth 
into the sunshine of the loveliest landscape-painting; and from the 
amatory romance gliding into that vein of humor and satire which in 
his old age poured forth a new creation.’ 

We behold him a philosopher, looking out over mankind; a poet, 
haunting the wildest solitudes of Nature; a transcriber of her beau- 
ties and her glories, a painter of the passions and workings of the 
soul. Himself a man mild and gentle, his mind was cheerful and 
serene, his heart a warm one, his manner far from reserve or arro- 
gance, fond of convivials, of expensive habits, an eager and enthusi- 
astic student of Nature and the human heart. Like Shakspeare, in 
this last quality lay his success. He surpassed all his predecessors 
in the elegance, elevation, perspicuity and harmony of his versifica- 
tion ; in fine, he showed the lustre and nobleness of the true poet in 
an age almost barbarous; and we think of him as of some of the 
master-spirits who immortalized Greece and Rome, with astonish- 
ment and delight. He pictured life and true emotion : 


‘He stooped to truth and moralized his song.’ 


Hence it is he merits the remembrance of a grateful world. His 
defects are made visible by the brightness of his excellence, yet like 
the sun’s spots; hence we have passed most of them by unheeded. 
Gower was indeed a poet, but a dwarf by Ais side. Chaucer, like 
a Titan, piles up his thoughts high as ‘frondosum Olympum ;’ and 
if he does not grasp ‘the lightnings of creative Jove, and speak the 
words that call spirits and mortals and worlds into existence,’ he yet 
stirs our feelings, and makes us acknowledge that he did 





‘get the start of the majestic world 
And bear the palm alone’ 

right nobly. Be it that some want poetry that will flare upon them 
like the broad sun as he sinks to rest, that will take stern hold of the 
soul; they may yet admire the star which glitters in the far-off vault, 
and love the vine which creeps up in beauty as they pluck its fruit. 

The painter’s canvass shall decay and perish, the sculptor’s column 
shall lie in ruins, music’s voice shall be still; yet the poet who dips 
his pencil in the life-blood of the heart shall bring out forms and 
colors whose truth and loveliness will be noticed and felt wherever 
such a heart may throb. His ear may be dull, his eye glassed and 
chill, his heart cold in death, but his 


‘Reliques bear a charméd life, 
And speak though he be silent.’ 
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Chaucer needs not the laurels which he gathered in military ser- 
vice to wear about his brow; his cup is full; and could works of 
man purchase exemption from the penalty affixed to the guilt of 
life, he surely made a glorious entrance into immortality. He tore 
no tender heart asunder and left it to bleed in mortal agony in do- 
mestic life ; and had he left behind him in his own works no evidence 
of resentment and indignation toward Gower, at one time his best 
friend, not all the efforts of enemies to cover up his name and charac- 
ter by a load of infamy would ever have served to make the heart, 
with the smallest amount of charity in it, believe that his star does 
not shine as fair as that of any hero who has illumined the pathway 
of mankind through a world of darkness and of guilt. Let his fail- 
ings be forgotten, and his memory be dear to all who glory in speak- 
ing the English tongue. If his works are a speck thrown on infini- 
tude, they are yet a monument in whose chambers we may sit and 
decipher the thoughts engraved on its massy walls by one of the 
unforgotten dead. Praise then the hero 


——‘who in times 
Dark and untaught, began with charming verse 
To tame the rudeness of his native land.’ 


How desolate the region where the sunlight never falls; 
Its darkness how mephitic! how its gloominess appals ! 
No verdure pranks its bosom, and no bird of cheerful song, 
To break the painful silence, doth its melody prolong. 


More gloomy is the realm where the seeds of Minp are sown, 
But Ignorance with vices hath its borders overgrown ; 

No flowers of moral culture there the balm of health exhale, 
The rank and deadly nightshade flings its poison on the gale. 


There cold and scaly reptiles that by Superstition bred, 
Are on the slime of Passion in its fattening freedom fed, 
Holding their horrid banquet ‘neath the fossil tree of life, 
Wage ceaselessly and silently a self-consuming strife. 


Then let the light be scattered where the Darkness now abides, 
Which Error with his minions, like a ghostly spectre strides ; 
And where is seen the barrenness and desolating gloom, 

Shall sound the voice of Gladness and appear the vernal bloom. 


The forms of angel brightness that so beautify the mind, 
Where Truth has poured its lustre and its jewelry enshrined, 
Shall people every realm where the Passions have their birth, 
And like her ancient Eden, then, shall blossom all the earth. 
Buffalo, (N. Y.,) 1849. 
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STANZAS: ICEBERG §&. 


BY FREDERICE G@. CARNES 





tT 


Proup Winter’s adamantine chain, 
Coiled round the Arctic Sea, 

Through lapse of lingering months, in twain 
Unlinks exultingly. 


If. 


Encompassing the Northern Pole, 
Where Life had slept so long, 

The new-born tides begin to roll, 
And shout their glorious song. 


Itt. 


And on their boisterous surface hurled, 
And clustering night by day, 

To traverse stately o’er the world, 
The icebergs break away. 


Iv. 


On high their pinnacles they rear 
Translucent in the sun, 

And deep beneath the waters steer, 
And swiftly journey on. 


v. 


But though they idly float, and bear 
Destruction in their course, 

Their beauty soon must disappear, 
And yield their stubborn force. 


vr. 


For lo! the solar rays incline, 
And struggling with the fire, 
Summit and base yet gorgeous shine, 
Then silently expire. 


Vit. 


The multifarious forms of sin 
Thus rankle round the heart, 
And richly robed, acceptance win, 

Unwilling to depart. 


VIttr. 


But when the Light of Truth awhile 
Comes gathering to its aid, 

The Tempter ceases to beguile, 
The phantoms quickly fade. 


20 


New-York, August 10, 1849. 
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LEAVES FROM AN AFRICAN JOURNAL. 









BY JOIN CARROLL BRENT. 









Our host having taken his seat on one of the carved stools brought 
out here for our use, and his visitors arranged in their respective places, 
his ministers, medicine-man, keeper of the harem, the bearer of his 
staff of office, somewhat resembling a shepherd’s crook, and carved 
rudely on the handle, and his messenger, with the message-cane in 
his hand, all squatted themselves around him, while another man, a 
butler, or maitre d’hotel, I suppose, brought gin, brandy, French 
liqueurs, etc., on a large plated tray, or waiter, which, after a glass of 
water had heen first handed around, to keep, as they say, the head and 
stomach cool for ‘ palaver,’ were offered for our refreshment. When 
all the glasses were supplied, the cabocere would rise, and advancing 
toward us, with a jovial smile and graceful attitude, touch the glasses 
of those of his guests who were nearest where he stood, with his 
own, as in France and on the continent, and then all would drain 
them to the bottom. 

On being informed by one of our party that the commodore and 
some of our officers would like to pay a visit, did circumstances per- 
mit, to the King of Dahomey, he promptly ‘replied that his master 
would be very happy to see us. And if all, or even a small portion, 
be true of what we have heard of this monarch, his capital and people, 
it would be a rare treat indeed to make the excursion. The distance 
is only three days’ journey, and that in the most luxurious of all styles 
of travelling, in hammocks which the bearers carry about six or seven 
hours during the day, avoiding the heat and fatigue after eleven or 
twelve o’clock. The governor also apologized for the scantiness and 
neglected condition of his costume, stating that while the king is out 
of his house, on the war-path, or otherwise, as he has been for the last 
forty days, his official representatives are not allowed to change their 
dress, shave or clean themselves, during such excursion or foray. 
ow long this ‘taboo’ on the toilet is to hold, no one can imagine ; 
but it is to be hoped, for the benefit of the cabocere and his fellow 
sufferers, that the return «: the royal absentee may be speedy and 
prosperous. The sisie-maations of their foreheads by the royal 
agents, we were told, is a ceremony always practised upon the re- 
ception of news from ‘the king, or at the mention of his august name, 
and hence is it that ‘ the sign’ “must be pretty frequently displayed on 
the persons of his slaves. And yet, though the highest native digni- 
tary in the land is so infinitely below the “Fetiche king, that, like “the 
rest of his kind, he is but an abject, dirt-eating slave ; still as the nomi- 
nal representative of royalty and divinity, a homage, base and degra- 
ding, is paid him by his inferiors, which, in our republican way of 
viewing things, however odd and interesting, can but appear super- 
stitious and debasing. Thus, while we were engaged in partaking 
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of the cabocere’s liquors, and interchanging palaver, some dozen or 
so natives suddenly made their appearance, and casting themselves 
in the dust, with deep prostrations, repeated salams, and clapping of 
hands, paid their lowly reverence, and as suddenly retired from the 
scene. 

We had now come to the end of our interview, and rising from our 
seats, we resumed our returning route, escorted by the stately gov- 
ernor, and attendant suite, even out into the street, where, with a 
hearty grasping of hands, and the usual snapping of fingers, we parted 
with Abbas, much pleased and gratified with our hurried visit, and 
the strange things we had witnessed. 

The balance of my story is soon told. Proceeding to the French 
fort, we again met a kind reception, and rich in presents and good 
wishes, about two, Pp. M., once more entrusted ourselves to our luxu- 
rious hammocks and trusty bearers, for the returning passage of the 
dark lagoon. Naught occurred to mar our return trip, or detract 
from the pleasure, comfort and safety of the whole excursion. But 
as the tide was higher in the lagoon than when we came through the 
previous day, it would have been a severe trial to delicate nerves to 
find one’s self suspended on the heads of naked savages, either feel- 
ing the inky water oozing in beneath, or lifted in no comfortable or 
graceful position on brawny shoulders, where a false step, a slip of 
hand or head, might spill you into an element where swimming might 
be a thing to think of, but not to practise, and a filthy strangulation 
within the compass of probable events. But thanks again to our faith- 
ful Wydahns — passed the perils of the watery journey, behold us on 
the beach once more, and soon transported, safe, but not innocent of 
a ducking from the heavy rollers, through, I might almost say, a 
mountain surf, into our expectant boat. And as we pulled slowly to 
the ship, our good friends and hosts on shore spoke for their kind 
feelings and wishes through the ready battery, which roared out their 
loud adieu. Waving hats and kerchiefs, with many a hearty cheer, 
we rendered back the compliment, and soon were welcomed back 
by friends and messmates, as men restored from some strange and 
perilous adventure. And now that all the excitement is over, and 
the visit paid and well enjoyed, let us trust that not a man of all our 
party shall have to pay with fever his frolic on the shore, but have ad- 
ditional cause hereafter to congratulate himself that he shall have it 
in his power to say, | was one of those who saw and heard the strange 
men and things at Wydah. 

Before winding up my day’s narration, I must not omit to say, as 
said Lander, at Badagry, that ‘ It is the custom in this place, that when 
a man cannot pay his respects in person to another, he sends a ser- 
vant with a sword or cane, in the same manner as a gentleman de- 
livers his card in England.’ Instances of this description we observed 
in abundance, and the ‘ message-cane’ is as sure a passport and pro- 
tection as the signet ring of the Middle Ages, or the Legalization or 
Visa of modern times. Again, though we saw none of them, we 
were told that the cabocere employs a number of women as body- 
guard and soldiers; and it is asserted, that on one occasion, when the 
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Wydahns bed ooneualh a strong position, and davon off the invading 
army of Dahomey, these petticoat warriors redeemed the day, and 
restored victory to the Dahoman banner. In this the Wydahn gov- 
ernor imitates his lord and master at Abomey ; for, as we are informed 
by travellers, that monarch keeps a large band of these bold Amazons, 
who not only know how to wield the arms that kill, but are celebra- 
ted as the best huntresses and most daring victors over elephants and 
other wild beasts that the country boasts of. And when, in addition 
to all this, we are told by those who have seen and know, that the pre- 
sent monarch is a superior man, for his kind, rich, powerful, hospita- 
ble and intelligent, and that his capital and country are full of strange 
and interesting things, it may be well conceived that our curiosity was 
excited, and our inability to see and hear for ourselves particularly 
annoying. Moreover, our respect for this monarch-despot and di- 
vinity though he be, was increased by the fact, stated as such, at least, 
that he himself disapproves of the human sacrifices that are annually 
made to the superstition of the people, and the tyranny of custom ; 
and though his palaces and houses be decorated with human bones, 
and cruelty be stamped on all his wars and forays, he still only sub- 
mits to the overruling necessity which forces him to the perpetration 
of things at which it would appear, he protests and is opposed. A 
gentleman, resident at Wydah, who has made a trip lately to the 
capital, assured me of many of these facts, and stamps most of what 
has been written of this great African potentate, as sheer exaggera- 
tion. He was received kindly and politely, found the country in good 
cultivation, and the people quiet and contented ; and is convinced that 
the monarch of Dahomey, must be indeed rich and powerful beyond 
what is generally understood and believed. The Governor Abbas, 
whom we visited, is the representative of royalty, so far as the natives 
are concerned. The principal power and influence are vested in the 
old De Sonza, through whom white traders and strangers must com- 
municate with Abomey. The Governor, ina word, is the official agent 
of his lord and master for domestic purposes, and the Portuguese is 
the man whom he most consults and defers to, and through whom, as 
it were, the foreign relations and commercia! intercourse go on. But 
when the old man dies, it is a question whether his mantle will fall 
upon either of his children’s s shoulders, or whether some other aspiring 
and enterprising stranger shall fill the vacated place. But be it as it 
may, the road to riches, honors and emoluments in this benighted 
land, would seem to be the slave trade. To this lucrative business, 
industry and commerce are sacrificed, and it is a very doubtful matter 
whether king or people can be persuaded or compelled to abandon 
this shocking traffic, for more regular pursuits, however strong the 
appeal or flattering the prospects; and yet the profit on slaves does 
not appear to be great enough to justify the risk and penalty. For 
the blacks cost about eighty or ninety dollars ahead here, and bring 
only two hundred and fifty to four hundred and fifty in Brazil. So 
that when the chances of being caught are considered, it would not 
seem so good a business as at first blush one might feel inclined to 
infer. Still this portion of the world is the hot-bed, the fruitful thea- 
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tre of the slave trade, and I very much question whetlier cruisers, 
money, force or cunning, will ever eradicate the curse or cure the 
evil. So long as these dealers in human flesh can afford to lose two 
out of five shipments i in running the gauntlet off the coast; so long 
as the returns shall be more inviting and enriching than the slower 
and peaceful occupations of agriculture and commerce, and the feuds 
among the natives be perpetuated, so long shall the market be well 
supplied, and the pains, risks and penalties be provoked and encoun- 
tered. The demand will always regulate the supply, and so tempt- 
ing are the inducements, so familiar and so popular the business among 
these people, that nothing less than a general consent of civilized 
nations to make it piracy and affixing immediate and inevitable death 
as a punishment for all parties caught in the act or privy to the trade, 
or else by subsidy or more tempting rewards, securing the coipera- 
tian of the King of Dahomey, and other slave- dealing tribes and 
potentates, wil] ever produce the desired result, and rid ‘the world of 
this violation of the laws of Gop and man. Confiscation, pecuniary 
loss, cutting off and setting adrift on the coast, public condemnation, 
destroying baracoons, armed cruising, and all the present appliances 
for punishment and prevention, will, in my humble opinion, do little 
or nothing toward effecting the much-to-be-desired consummation. 
Death, instantaneous and inevitable death, at the yard-arm and by 
hemp, not disgrace, ignominy or loss in character and pocket, will do 
the work. Colonization, did climate and circumstances permit, by 
civilized people, might go far toward effecting this end, but nature 
and destiny seem to make this sun-scorched, fever-stricken coast, for- 
bidden soil to the white man, and none of the race can long expect 
or hope to survive the insidious, deadly effects of the climate, and the 
ptivations of the horrid exile. If our own blacks could line the coast, 
resist the hostility and incursions of the native tribes, and would prove 
faithful to the regenerating mission, much might possibly be done in 
the good work and i in the right direction, but this is an ev ent to dream 
of and desire, not to look for or realize. 

Enough have I heard, seen and understood to make me very de- 
sponding about the suppression or diminution of the slave trade with 
the actual means applied by England, France and the United States 
for that purpose. It may sound well in official reports, make some 
noise in the public tribunes and prints, but still will it stand forth a 
fact that the slave trade goes bravely and profitably on, and christian 
interference is derided and made abortive. Let those whom it con- 
cerns look that this be corrected and made otherwise." 





* Nore By THE AurHor. — While preparing the foregoing pages for the KNICKERBOCKER, I was 
so struck with the following as confirmatory of the views entertained and expressed by myself 
on the subject, that I deem it fit and appropriate to extract: ‘ The Liverpool Timesof the seventh 
of July, contains a report of the select committee appointed by the House of Commons, being in 
continuation of the inquiry to consider the best means which Great Britain can adopt for the 
final extinction of the slave trade. The result of the inquiry is, ‘that a long and large experi- 
ence of attempts to suppress the slave trade by a naval force, leads to the conclusion that to put 
down that trade by such means is impracticable,’ and the report recommends that ‘ Great 
Britain should be released from those treaty engagements in respect to this trade, which place 
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Tuespay, Fepruary 8.— To-day the roadstead does not look as 
lively and animated as yesterday. For the King Fisher and Britter- 
mast which looked in last night, have started on their several cruises, 
and we are making our arrangements for our southern trip. Diminu- 
tive bullocks and goats, vegetables and fruits, are coming in upon us 
as ‘ dashes’ from Governor Abbas and the Sefiors de Sonza, and the 
ship is quite a menagerie of beasts and birds, few ornamental but 
most of them decidedly useful and acceptable donations, noisy though 
they be, and decidedly in the way. Our departure was postponed 
yesterday, for the purpose of giving M. de Sonza and his friends an 
opportunity of seeing the ship, but in this we were doomed to dis- 
appointment, for owing to Senor Antonio’s indisposition and the un- 
favorable state of the beach-surf, our boat despatched in the forenoon 
for such of the gentlemen as wished to pay us a visit, returned with 
only Mr. Roberts, the British factor, on board. He partook of a col- 
lation in the cabin, and after being shown around the ship, and enter- 
tained to the best of our abilities, returned to shore. Soon after his 
departure, about three Pp. M., we got under way, and soon after the 
réturn of our boat, were overtaken by a sudden squall, which although 
stiff and irregular enough to induce us to shorten sail, and render 
every thing snug, was not sufficiently strong to make us uncomforta- 
ble. But before midnight the sky cleared again, and we are making 
our course with our usual comfort and good luck. We have every 
reason to hope that this change for the better will be lasting, and that 
our progress southward will be prosperous and easy. 

As a remark which may be of some interest, I ought to state, before 
leaving the subject of our visit to Wydah, that it is rather a remarka- 
ble thing, as showing the light which the trade is looked upon among 
these people, that not a few of the slave-dealers in the town, and those 
none of the poorest, were originally themselves its victims, and upon 
emerging from their servitude in Brazil, have returned to their native 
country, and are now engaged in the business. From the appear- 
ance of the soil, of a red clayish color, one might suppose that its ca- 
pacity of production would be trifling, and so infer that it is no wonder 
why slave-dealing should be preferred to all other kinds of business; 
but the earth, unpromising as it seems, is exceedingly fertile, and of 
great depth. It produces abundantly coffee, the cotton-plant, bananas, 
oranges, calabashes, corn, etc, and requires but little cultivation, 
nature supplying the negligence and laziness of its owners. And 
land is deemed of such little value, that if a white man wants it to 


the question of maintaining a blockading squadron beyond the free and exclusive control of 
the British authorities. The committee entertain the hope that a suppression may be effected 
by pacific means, the improvement and civilization of the natives.’’ 

When we reflect that in addition to our own force of eighty guns, the British keep up on the 
west coast a squadron of twenty-five sail, at an annual expense of at least three hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling, and the French government does somewhere near the same thing, and yet 
thirty thousand Africans are yearly exported into slavery, we may well be allowed, while en- 
tertaining hope, to express great misgiving and apprehension as to the future state and effect of 
this horrid traffic. 
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build on or till, he has but to call upon the cabocere, and he has as 
much as he may need for the asking. But though vegetation is so 
prolific, and the soil so productive, domestic animals appear to be 
small and stunted in their growth. Cattle, horses, dogs, goats and 
sheep, are generally on a very small scale, while, on the other hand, 
alligators, snakes, birds of prey, elephants, rhinoceroses, tigers, pan- 
thers, etc., prove how generous and liberal is Nature when untram- 
melled by artificial interference. Some few miles in the interior, be- 
tween Wydah and Abomey, many of these large species of animals 
are found in abundance, and they are eagerly hunted by the natives. 
Of birds we saw white cranes, filthy-looking vultures, curlews, wild 
ducks, flocks of brownish birds with long tails, and one in particular, 
attracted the notice of one of our party, of a green color, resembles 
our kingfisher, and is known as the hour-bird. It is said that it either 
calls out regularly every hour, or that a fixed time, say a couple of 
hours or so, elapses between its notes, in the uniform and measured 
return of which it never fails or makes the least mistake. The cele- 
brated Wydah bird, in spite of its name, is not a native of this place, 
but comes from Badagry, further to the southward and not far from 
Lagos. 

As a specimen of the small proportions of some of the Wydahn 
domestic animals, one of our officers had the curiosity to get the 
measures and weight of a cow, bull and two goats, a part of the 
‘dashes’ from the cabocere and the Seors deSonza. The first was 
five feetin length; girth, four feet four inches ; height, three feet three 
inches; the second, length, four feet four inches; girth, three feet 
eleven inches; height, two feet nine inches; average weight when 
dressed, one hundred and forty pounds. The goats measure, one, 
two feet four inches in length, and one foot nine inches long; the 
other, two feet three inches in length; height, one foot eleven inches, 


Wepnespay, Fesruary 9.— This morning we are favored with a 
fine, bright day and delightful breeze. We are calculating upon 
reaching Lagos either this evening or early on the morrow, and were 
even induced for a while to believe that we might stand in for 
Badagry on our way to the former place, and perchance procure 
something strange and interesting from that great African curiosity- 
shop, so particularly visited and described by Lander. But the breeze 
could not be persuaded to favor us on this occasion, and so by one 
p. M. we had altered our course, and were soon steering direct for 
Prince’s Island, thus bidding an unexpected adieu to the coast. 

The only event of much personal importance that has occurred 
since our departure from Wydah, was my resignation of the cater- 
ship. It being found that the arduous duties of that important office 
interfere with those I am expected to fulfil in the cabin, I have there- 
fore shuffled off ‘the honors and emoluments’ of a post which I had 
occupied for so brief a period. But, thank Heaven, I am relieved, 
and have but to wish my successor, the master, a more efficient, 
economical and satisfactory administration than his too lenient prede- 
cessor. 
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THE PILOT: A ROMANCE OF THE OCEAN. 






Tue red sun dropped beneath the wave, 
With silent steps stole dark-robed Night, 

Our good ship bent to the western wind ; 

On, on she rushed, and far behind 

Her sea-foam track gleams pearly white. 
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Through all that weary, lingering day 
No blessed favoring breeze had blown, 
And not a ripple marked our way ; 
With heavy, flapping sails we lay 
On the long sea-swell idly thrown. 
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But now knew we that port was near, 
For lustily the look-out cried: 

‘A sail ahead! and with a cheer, 

We saw the pilot’s boat appear, 

Like white-winged sea-bird, at our side. 
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The pilot was an ancient man, 
Yet wildly brilliant was his eye: 

His face by the compass-light looked wan, 

And fixedly seemed he to scan 

The wind clouds coursing through the sky. 
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I saw it not, but many say, 
That o’er his manly stalwart frame, 
As the pale moon, with feeble light 
Pierced the dim curtain of the night, 
Sudden a fearful shudder came. 


ss 


And onward still the good ship danced, 
Over the sea with bounding keel, 

The white wave-crests in the moonbeams glanced, 

The pilot stood like one entranced, 

And firmly grasped the wheel. 
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Hark! heard ye not the breaker’s dash ! 
Haste! haste! pale mariners, heave the lead: 

Sparkling and bright the waters flash, 

The line goes down with sullen plash, 

Three fathoms to the channel’s bed. 


Why heeds he not the warning cry ? 
The deep sea Ime again is tossed, 
And every face is blanched with fear, 
For well we know the reef is near — 
The reef no keel hath ever crossed. 






The mariners gaze with wild surprise, 
The ship holds on her foaming way ; 

All, all around before our eyes, 

The breakers roar and whirl and rise, 

Like wild beasts eager for their prey. 
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O Cnurist! it was a fearful sight ! 

That tempest-beaten rock-bound shore ; 
The light-house bell from the jutting height, 
Came booming through the murky night, 

Above the billow’s awful roar. 


The clouds like evil spirits spread 

Their wings of darkness o’er the deep ; 
And rushing on in foaming chase 
Like desert coursers in the race, 

The wild waves o’er the ocean sweep. 


A mortal fear chilled every heart, 

And all the deck was still as death ; 
And eyes glared wild with stern despair ; 
‘To many mother many a prayer 

Was sent, with trembling breath. 


The sea-birds fled, a timid flock, 
Shrieking, they fled the driving blast ; 

Beneath our keel lay a coral rock, 

Grating we struck with earthquake shock, 
The boiling waves broke o’er us fast. 


Oft wearied Nature gently yields 
Without a pang the last dread strife ; 

But fearful is the thought of death, 

When youth and strength, with panting breath, 
Cling fast to every hope of life. 


Right onward came a mighty sea, 

High was its crest, and dazzling white ; 
On its broad bosom up rose we, 
From ruin saved most wondrously, 

By the great billow’s giant might. 


The saffron tint of dawning day 

Lit up the wave and orient sky ; 
The storm-winds ceased their boisterous play, 
We safely made the harbor-bay, 

And saw the city looming nigh. 


Where he had stood the live-long night, 
There silently the pilot stood ; 

We gazed at him by the waning light; 

We spoke not, breathed not, for the sight 
Had well nigh chilled our very blood. 


His cheek was pale, his form was cold, 

His manly breast heaved forth no breath, 
In whispers through the ship ’t was told, 
It went like flame from deck to hold, 

Our silent helmsman had been Deatu! 
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Living Pulpit Orators. 


THE REVEREND BH. B. BASCOM, D. D. 


GORGEOUS ILLUSTRATION. 


IMAGINATION, chastely cultivated and legitimately employed, is of 
great service inthe pulpit. A living language, springing from a fervid 
heart and vivid mind, creates mental life and feeds it; but frigid and 
artificial expressions can as little convey the perceptions of dignified 
existence, or elicit lofty aspirations, as silence can express sound. A 
fiéry and flexible imagination is requisite to penetrate all intellectual 
creations with vital life, and this grand attribute has been truly named 
‘the shaping spirit.’ More plodding faculties may accumulate a mul- 
titude of heterogeneous materials, but it is this power alone that can 
give unity to the otherwise formless mass, mould it into symmetry, 
and invest it with divinely harmonious charms. The relative pro- 
portion of this power in different men, measures most accurately 
their respective influence as pulpit orators. It is this that best ena- 
bles the happily endowed to 


‘Trace beauty’s beam to its eternal spring, 
And pure to man the fire celestial bring.’ 


It is but a too manifest and reasonable ground of complaint in our 
day, that dreary, prosaic fact has established its empire in glade, forest 
and cavern, over land, sea and air, on the bench, at the bar, and in 
the pulpit, having banished spiritual essences from these lower skies, 
and left as food for the mind and heart only that which is ‘stale, flat 
and unprofitable.’ In some spirits, however, there yet remains a 
goodly share of that qualtity through which we are admitted to the 
great Council of Nature, to be imbued with poesie that makes the 
soul to become like Gop in love and power. A North American 
reviewer has said in sober truthfulness, that ‘ Imagination is the highest 
exercise of that august faculty from which it is vulgarly esteemed so 
distant, namely, reason. It is the instinctive (if we may so call it, in 
the absence of any readier term) perception of remote analogies; 
in other words, of the unity of truth. It has been said of Shak- 
speare, the greatest imagination in the history of literature, that as 
much reasoning faculty was required for the production of one of 
his dramas as for that of the Novum Organon. According to our 
view of the matter Bacon’s great work indicates the presence of 
imagination only second to that which found its natural outlet in 
Hamlet and Lear. Many examples, were it necessary, might be 
brought to prove that the great mathematical or scientific mind is not 
so different in kind from the poetical as is generally taken for granted. 
It will be enough if we merely mention Pascal and Davy.’ 
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But the imagination which enters into the composition of true 
eloquence is not a mere raree-show; an ostentatious display of adorn- 
ments, instead of a sober elucidation of principles. It is préeminently 
the creative power within us, and makes man most to resemble Gop. 
Like a divinity, it builds its universe, kindles it central suns, rolls 
abroad innumerable worlds, leaving pains-taking judgment to mea- 
sure their orbit and estimate their momentum. The mightiest dis- 
coverer in the kingdoms of science, and the most captivating artist 
that ever delineated truth in her highest sphere, is imagination. 
Poetical conception has ever done more toward the invention and 
enforcement of important principles, than logical deduction. It is 
rare that by the mere exercise of the logical faculty any great truth 
is either found or fortified. Imagination, by its far-flashing glance 
first unfolds, then comes forward logic to confirm. When Newton 
saw the apple fall, it is believed that there simultaneously arose in his 
mind a vision of universal order and harmony. The bright idea 
revealed to him central suns, revolving orbs, acting and reiicting sys- 
tems in unclouded beauty and grandeur. Doubtless, the new theory 
of the world at that instant, born to revolutionize all physical philo- 
sophy, was complete in the mind of its author long before the propo- 
sitions of the principia received their rigid scientific form. The first 
perceptions of important doctrines ever require successive genera- 
tions so to verify as to reduce them to a practical application and 
efficient use. But from beginning to end, it is imagination, seeing 
truth intuitively, that leads mankind to serener heights and broader 
views. It is this faculty that enables its possessor to turn over and 
over in his mind all the resources he can command, realize and make 
them intensely his own. Often will such persons in the obscurest 
walks of life, and with the: least formal education, give out original 
thoughts, ‘like jewels dropping from a fairy’s mouth,’ until those 
who have been blest with vastly superior advantages stand with mute 
admiration in their commanding presence. 

The highest type of philosophy always most nearly resembles 
poetry in essence and form. They have the same source and a com- 
mon essence. We are not speaking of the evanescent gewgaws of 
fancy, but the substantial creations of reason sublimated by imagina- 
tion. As an example, we have referred to Lord Bacon, and may here 
add that in many of his Essays passages of extraordinary beauty 
abound, which need only a more arbitrary metrical form, to be classed 
with the first order of poetry. It was the same quality which gave 
to the language of Plato that charm which caused the ancients to 
declare, ‘Such was the Greek the gods themselves would have 
spoken!’ This poetic afflatus is the natural breath of all great 
writers. It is the perpetual accompaniment of every warm heart 
and powerful intellect, a penetrating and beautifying quality which 

“cannot be highly developed and delicately cultivated in any soul with- 
out producing increased clearness and depth of spiritual insight as 
its effects. Those who have gone farthest in profound discovery have 


also possessed the power of presenting their mental treasures to other. 


minds, invested with the most attractive lustre like robes of heavenly 
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light. Nothing can be more unjust or mistaken with respect to ima- 
gination, than to regard it as a mere aimless, reasonless power, exem- 
plified in grotesque conceptions, which have neither sense, beauty, 
nor grandeur in them. The mind devoid of rationality cannot be 
imaginative ; cannot depict truth in a manner that at once touches 
and controls the judgment and conscience of mankind ; and this isa 
quality just as essential to success in the pulpit, as in artistic portrai- 
ture or scientific demonstrations. Imagination is the creative power 
which imparts definite form, captivating existence, and enduring 
vitality tothe conceptions and principles of intellect in every exalted 
grade ; and hence it is that the profoundest as well as the loftiest 
philosophy is 

‘Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute.’ 


It has already been intimated that no master in any department of 
mental greatness can be graceful, imaginative, or original, except so 
far as he is truthful; and thatthe pursuit of beauty, instead of divert- 
ing him from the exactest science, will not only increase his desire 
and necessity for it tenfold, but augment his capacity to create as well 
as to enjoy. This will explain why it is, that orators as well as phi- 
losophers, who are really great in the possession of both imaginative 
and logical powers, base their boldness of conception and facility of 
execution on a mass of knowledge far exceeding that possessed by 
those who are frigid in its accumulation, or fanciful in its use. The 
astute form and passionless elocution which so often accompany the 
exercises of the rostrum, are not signs of the intrinsic merits of the 
speaker, but of his paucity rather; as true energy and brilliancy are 
not indications of heedless temerity, but of sagacious knowledge. 

Among the clergymen of our land, Dr. Bascom, late President of 
Transylvania University, Kentucky, is distinguished for the possession 
and habitual exercise of a gorgeous and forcible imagination. This 
is by no means his only efficient attribute in the pulpit, but it is a 
very prominent one, which he indulges in vivid descriptions and fervid 
appeals, because he believes that, ‘ Christianity, as a scheme of doc- 
trine and practice, requires, in order to its successful promulgation, 
that its teachers should, above every other qualification, possess a sin- 
cere and profound attachment to the truth they proclaim. It is itself 
a great, earnest, awful reality. It professes to be, and is, an embodi- 
ment of facts, in their own character perfectly astounding, and in 
their bearing upon human destinies momentous beyond conception. 
Nothing, consequently, can so ill] assort with its tenor or its claims as 
a cold, professional, irreverential exposition and enforcement of them. 
He who has not himself trembled in view of its unspeakable majesty, 
who has never, in its presence, been rapt in adoring wonder, who 
has never gazed, dumb with admiration, at its surpassing beauty, 
never wept forth his heart’s homage to its tenderness, never glowed 
under the kindlings of its love, will prove a miserably inefficient in- 
structor in the department of spiritual things. Who but a lover can 
paint the fears, joys, anxieties, raptures of love? What but 


‘THE poet's eye, in a five frenzy rolling, 
Glancing from earth to heaven, from heaven to earth,’ 
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can discern the soul of nature, or see those visions of the exquisitely 
fair in the material world, which it is his calling to transfer to song ? 
The first qualification demanded of a teacher of any given science is 
fond and reverential devotion to it. Without this, his lectures are 
nothing betterthan straw. But if this be so, what shall we say of the 
swarm of fashionable triflers who, having never felt a single emotion 
which can be dignified with the epithet re/7gzous ; the springs of whose 
moral sensibilities lying beyond the ken even of their own conscious- 
ness, too deep for notice, too central to have been unsealed by any 
thought which has hitherto found its way into their hearts; what 
shall we say of these men, dandling with nonchalance the solemnities 
of revelation, and having, week by week, their superficial and dog- 
matic say, about objects the greatest with which human minds can be 
conversant 2” 

Southey, in describing the unavailing efforts he once made to attain 
refreshing slumber, has given us a fine specimen of satire on dull 
preaching. ‘I put my arms out of bed. I turned the pillow for the 
sake of applying a cold surfaee to my cheek. I stretched my feet 
into the cold corner. I listened to the river, and to the ticking of my 
watch. I thought of all sleepy sounds and all soporific things; the 
flow of water, the humming of bees, the motion of a boat, the waving 
of a field of corn, the nodding of a mandarin’s head on the chimney- 
piece, a horse in a mill, the opera, Mr. Humdrum’s conversation, Mr. 
Proser’s poems, Mr. Laxative’s speeches, Mr. Lengthy’s sermons. I[ 
tried the device of my own childhood, and fancied that the bed re- 
volved with me round and round. At last Morpheus reminded me 
of Dr. Torpedo’s divinity lectures, where the voice, the manner, the 
matter, even the very atmosphere, and the streamy candle-light were 
all alike somnific ; when he who by strong effort lified up his head, 
and forced open the reluctant eyes, never failed to see all around him 
fast asleep. Lettuces, cowslip-wine, poppy-syrup, mandragora, hop- 
pillows, spider’s-web pills, and the whole tribe of narcotics, up to 
bang and the black drop, would have failed : but this was irresistible ; 
and thus twenty years after date | found benefit from having attended 
the course.’ 

But, we need not add, Dr. Bascom’s preaching is not of this kind. 
He perceives more importance in the business of the sacred desk, and 
enters upon its functions with more becoming zeal. He does not 
leave his hearers stupidly to snore under his ministrations as coolly 
to approve his counsels, but arouses all their energies, and hurries them 
forward to the possession of rapturous hope, if possible, with irre- 
sistible impetuosity. His glowing words are often charged with elec- 
tric fire, to force their way to the inmost recesses of the soul, and 
kindle therein the luminaries of immortal bliss. In achieving a work 
so sublime, he deals with no stinted measure in imagination, never 
forgetful in his best endeavors that, 

‘Tuts magic art 
Must strike each string that vibrates on the heart : 
With taste, with judgment, energy refined, 
Must trace the various passions of the mind : 


Must to the powers of genius vigor give, 
And bid each animated sentence live.’ 
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The utility of apt illustrations in preaching, the necessity of their 
being simple, and not in too great profusion, are well stated by a 
writer in the London Quarterly Review, in an article on Hare’s ser- 
mons. The preacher had spoken of ‘smugglers and poachers,’ ‘ tea 
and wheaten bread,’ upon which expressions and their like, the critic 
remarks : 

‘We have preachers in our time who would have flinched from 
expressions so natural and straight-forward; and would infallibly 
have warned their poor people against holding any intercourse with 
the nocturnal marauder on the main or the manor ; and have suggested 
to them the gratitude they owed for a fragrant bererage and farina- 
ceous food. And so might Mr. Hare, if his taste had been less correct, 
and his desire of doing good less earnest. Affectation is bad enough 
anywhere ; in the pulpit it is intolerable.’ 

The writer goes on to condemn the excessive quaintness which 
prevailed about the time of the Reformation : 

‘Accordingly, within a century after the Reformation, we find 
Thomas Fuller, the last man, from natfiral temperament, one would 
have thought likely to offer a caution upon such a subject, saying of 
the faithful ministers: ‘ His similes and illustrations are always fami- 
liar, never contemptible. Indeed reasons are the pillars of the fabric 
of a sermon; but similitudes are the windows which give the best 
light. He avoids such stories whose mention may suggest bad thoughts 
to the auditors, and will not use a light comparison to wake thereof a 
grave application, for fear lest his poison go farther than his antidote.’ 
Preaching, therefore, now took an opposite tack, and from having 
been certainly once too succulent, by the time of John Wesley had 
become sapless. This was one cause which rendered the new style 
of preaching adopted by him and his followers so attractive. The 
standard, according to which the character of the imagery and diction 
of the pulpit of modern days was regulated, was not fixed before the 
divines of Queen Anne’s time; asthe vocabulary of poetry, accord- 
ing to Johnson, was not determined before the age of Dryden. In 
both cases the restraint has been injurious to the subject of it.” There 
was a Doric simplicity —‘ wood-notes wild’ —in the poets before 
Dryden, for which the greater correctness, it may be, of those who 
have since lived, is but a poor substitute; and there was a homely 
vigor in the sentiments and phraseology of the pulpit of the first and 
second Charles, which has been ill-replaced by the decorous tameness 
of later times. Surely it is a morbid taste, and one that requires cor- 
rection, which would kick at images that satisfied a Barrow; and yet 
we could point to numbers in his sermons which would now be re- 
jected by the preacher, even the village preacher too, as mean and 
pedestrian. The familiar illustrations, therefore, by which a subject 
is rendered clear to persons slow to apprehend, and interesting to 
persons hard to be excited, is a figure not lightly to be renounced in 
deference to the false refinement of the magnates-of a congregation ; 
though doubtless capable of abuse. We say false refinement, for 
there are parables both in the prophets and in the gospels, against 
which the same parties might raise the same objection.’ 
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In a similar strain, and with a like object, though with still more 
expansion of thought, a masterly writer in the Edinburgh Review 
remarks : 

‘We have long felt that the eloquence of the pulpit in its general 
character has never been assimilated so far as it might have been, and 
ought to have been, to that which has produced the greatest effects 
elsewhere, and which is shown to be of the right kind, alike by the 
success which has attended it, and by an analysis of the qualities by 
which it has been distinguished. If we were compelled to give a 
brief definition of the truest style of eloquence, we should say it was 
‘practical reasoning, animated by strong emotion ;’ or if we might 
be indulged in what is rather a description than a definition of it, we 
should say that it consisted in reasoning on topics calculated to in- 
spire a common interest, expressed in the language of ordinary life, 
and in that brief, rapid, familiar style, which natural emotion ever 
assumes. The former half of this description would condemn no 
small portion of the compositions called sermons, and the latter half a 
still larger portion. 

‘We would not be misunderstood. It is far, very far, from our 
intention to speak in terms of the slightest depreciation of the im- 
mense treasures of learning, of acute disquisition, of profound specu- 
lation, of powerful controversy, which the literature of the English 
pulpit exemplifies. In these points it cannot be surpassed. In vigor 
and originality of thought, in argumentative power, in extensive and 
varied erudition, it as far transcends al! other literature of the same 
kind, as it is deficient in the qualities which are fitted to produce 
popular impression. We merely assert that the greater part of ‘ ser- 
mons’ are not at all entitled to the name, if by it be meant discourses 
specially adapted to the object of instructing, convincing, or persua- 
ding the common mind.’ 

Speakers, constituted like Dr. Bascom, are in danger of two vices 
in style, a surplussage of decoration and extravagant display. 

In the first place, it is of the greatest importance to avoid the two 
extremes of glare and monotony. As an adroit artist breaks his 
colors, carefully distributing light and shadow over his landscape, so 
the preacher, if he would be constantly interesting, must be contin- 
ually diversified. A luxuriance of ornament, especially of the same 
kind, destroys that simplicity and repose, which are the perpetual 
accompaniments of true dignity. The refined Greeks were won- 
derfully acute to the proprieties of things, and in their master-pieces 
of plastic art have left us the most striking symbols of every grade 
of excellence. In their hands, Minerva’s drapery was made to descend 
in long uninterrupted lines; while a thousand amorous curves em- 
brace the limbs of Flora. Considered as types of pulpit eloquence, 
it is needless to say which of these we should emulate. 

Dr. Bascom in some respects resembles Jeremy Taylor, of whom 
it has been said, that he thought in pictures, and his ideas were 
shadowed out in lovely images of beauty. ‘His fancy colored his 
understanding, which rather painted elaborate metaphors, ‘long 
drawn out,’ than analyzed the complexity of a problem, or conducted 
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the discussion of a topic, by logical processes. The material world 
furnished his stock of similes. He drew on it for illustrations, rather 
than seek them in the workings of his own mind, His descriptions 
are almost palpable. ‘They have an air of reality. His landscape is 
enveloped in a warm and glowing atmosphere ; his light is ‘from 
heaven.’ His style is rich and luxuriant. He is all grace, beauty, 

melody. He does not appear so anxious to get at the result of an 
argument, to fix the certainty of a proposition, as to give the finest 
coloring to a received sentiment. He is more descriptive and less 
speculative. He reposes on the lap of beauty. He revels in her 
creations, The thirst of his soul was for the beautiful. This was 
with him almost synonymous with the good —‘ the first good and the 
first fair.’ Is it not so? Is not the highest truth the highest form of 
beauty? Our common idea of beauty is more sensual and tinged 
with earthliness. But the Platonic and spiritual conception is nobler 
and truer. His style is naturally poetic from the character of his 
mind ; he had that poetic sensibility of feeling that saw beauty and 
deep meaning in every thing. His imagination colored the com- 
monest object on which it lighted, as the bow of promise throws its 
tints over all creation; through this, as a veil, every object appeared 
bright and blooming like the flowers of spring, or dark and terrible 
like the thunder-cloud of summer. Its general hue was mild and 
gentle; he had a more genial feeling for beauty than for grandeur; 
though his awful description of the Last Judgment is stamped with 
the sublime force of Michael Angelo, or rather, like Rembrandt’s 
shadows, terrible with excess of gloom. In this ‘grand picture are 
collected all the images of terror and dismay, fused into a powerful 
whole by his so potent art. It is first a solemn anthem; a version of 
the monkish canticle; then you hear (in imagination) the deep base 
note of the last thunder that shall ever peal through the sky. You 
are almost blinded by the lightnings that gleam in his style. Pre- 
sently, a horrid shriek of despair, (the accumulated wailing of mil- 
lions of evil spirits, ) rises on the affrighted ear. And anon, the trum- 
pet with a silver sound is blown several times, and all is still. With 
what a subtle power this master plays on the conscience of his rea- 
ders! He makes the boldest tremble; he magnifies, he reiterates, 
until the best of men shall think himself a fellow of the vilest !’ 

The instance we have just quoted is a monition, as well as a mar- 
vel, in respect to pulpit exercises, since the mere beauty and flow 
of outline will unavoidably lead toward sameness and insipidity. 
‘The things most delicate require most pains.’ The poet Mason 


called Simplicity the ‘ arbitress of all that’s good and fair ;’ but this is 


by no means incompatible with richness of material and elaborate 
finish. In short, as Mr. Alison has said: ‘In all the Fine Arts, that 
composition is most excelleft in which the different parts most fully 
unite in the production of one unmingled emotion, and that taste the 
most perfect, where the perception of this relation of objects, in point 
of expression, is most delicate and precise.’ The unity of a discourse 
cannot be too manifest, nor can the finish of all its members be too 
carefully executed, but it must be the harmony of real substance and 
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many varied but correlative parts. Artificial constructions, loaded 
with affected embellishments, are like wax fruit and paper foliage in 
a dusty, confined vase; or rather they are like diamonds on a super- 
annuated woman, they may array, but they cannot adorn. The cold 
and servile spirit of copyism inevitably destroys all valuable originality. 
To deviate into occasional abruptness, and extravagance even, is 
better than to preserve a perpetual monotony of style. 

One of the most critical observers and powerful writers of this age 
has well said that ‘the truths of nature are one eternal change — one 
infinite variety. There is no bush on the face of the globe exactly 
like another bush; there are no two trees in the forest whose boughs 
bend into the same network, nor two leaves on the same tree which 
could not be told one from the other; nor two waves in the sea ex- 
actly alike. And out of this mass of various, yet agreeing beauty, it 
is by long attention only that the conception of the constant character, 
the ideal form, hinted at by all, yet assumed by none, is fixed 
upon the imagination for its standard of truth.’ With equal propriety 
it may be remarked, that there is no climate, no place, no hour of the 
day or night, in which nature does not exhibit new tints and tones, 
effects of light and shadow of the most diversified and fascinating 
kind. Such should be the model of all eloquence, secular and re- 
ligious. It is necessary constantly to recur to nature and animate 
rigid forms with the air of life, but we should be careful not to de- 
scend to that emasculated softness which is a very poor substitute for 
the loftier attributes of manly strength. The most ornamental style 
requires large measures of simplicity to set off its decorations to the 
greatest advantage. 


‘EartH hath her deserts mixed with fruitful plains ; 
The word of God is barren in some parts; 
A rose is not all flower, but hath much 
Which is of lower beauty, yet like needful; 
And he who in great makings doth like these, 
Doth only that which is most natural.’ 


The other vice in style to which a mind like Dr. Bascom’s is ex- 
posed, is vociferous elocution and extravagant display. We do not 
assert that such is the fact with respect to this distinguished preacher, 
but only that a temperament of his high tone is naturally impelled 
toward this fault. Such a speaker is inclined, from an ardent and 
impetuous flow of feeling, to begin on a high key, which it is impossi- 
ble and disagreeable to maintain through an ordinary discourse, so 
that ‘ oft expectation fails, and most there where most it promises.’ 

Oratory differs from a cold formal narration by a liberal thqugh 
chaste use of figurative and metaphorical expressions; more orna- 
mental than dull prose, less ardent and glowing than poetry. It isa’ 
style which strongly addresses the two most excitable faculties of the 
mind, its imagination and its sensibility. In order to attain this ora- 
torical excellence one must have seen much, read much, and ponder- 
ed a great deal on all that he has either perused or observed. Too 
many aim at popularity, by reducing their language to the lowest 
strain, and employ the merest puerilities for embellishment. The 
subjects preferred by such are chiefly dogmatical; and if a moral 
VOL. XXXIV. 21 
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theme is introduced, their preaching betrays no knowledge of man- 
kind. They deal almost entirely in violent common-place declama- 
tion, as deficient in doctrinal precision as it is void of all just discrimi- 
nation of character. Exaggeration prevents the rational hearer from 
applying the description to himself; and as the way of salvation is 
neither intelligibly nor humanely pointed out, he is rather exasperated 
than improved. Preachers who habitually wander through the bar- 
ren fields of scholastic disquisition, or spin out labyrinthine allegories 
of interminable length, can create but little interest in a common audi- 
ence. Neither can he be instructive or entertaining for a long time, 
whose voice is ‘like a trumpet whining through a catacomb;’ and 
whose whole action in the pulpit reminds one of the unfortunate bulls 
of Barrowdale, that went mad by the echoes of their own bellowing. 
Said old Thomas Mace, ‘ It is sad to hear what whining, tooting, yell- 
ing or screeching, there is in many country congregations, as if the 
people were affrighted or distracted.’ But wherever and whenever 
such preachers are found, that which they most clearly exemplify is 


‘LETTING down buckets into empty wells, 
And growing oldin drawing nothing up.’ 


The habit of talking boisterously where no premeditated and well- 
defined purpose is to be executed, and where the excitement of the 
puerile declaimor must be entirely factitious, is undoubtedly very 
prejudicial. It produces that artificial style of address, which in 
emergencies that require real ability, fails to produce results corre- 
sponding with the high reputation which fluent wordiness may have 
acquired. Men who prefer to shrink from the patient drudgery of 
the library, and the unwearied emulation of the best models in matter 
and manner, cannot hope to be greatly admired, or even respected by 
intelligent people. 

An old writer, with some quaintness, but much truth, observes: ‘I 
grieve that anything so excellent as divinity is should fall into a slut- 
tish handling. Sure though other interposures do eclipse her, yet 
this isa principal. I never yet knewa good tongue that wanted ears 
to hear it. I will honor her in her plain trim ; but I will wish to meet 
her in her graceful jewels, not that they give addition to her good- 
ness, but that she is more persuasive in working on the soul she meets 
with. When I meet with worth which I cannot over-love, I can 
well endure that art which is a means to heighten liking. Confec- 
tions that are cordial are not the worse, but the better, for being gild- 
ed.’. But this kind of refinement may be carried to excess, as La 
Bruyére complained was the case with the French preachers in his 
day. ‘Preaching,’ said he, ‘is now-a-days become a mere show; 
that evangelic gravity, the life of preaching, is absolutely laid aside ; 
an advantageous mien, a pretty tone of voice, exactness of gesture, 
choice of expression, and long enumerations, supply its place. To 
attend seriously on the dispensation of the holy word is no longer 
customary; going to church is an amusement among a thousand 
others, and preaching a diversion, The preachers play for the prize, 
and the hearers bet upon their heads. Oh the vain, unprofitable ser- 
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mons now-a-days! the time of the Homilies is no more; the Basils, 
the Chrysostoms could not restore it; we should fly into other dio- 
cesses to get out of the reach of their voices and their familiar dis- 
courses. ‘The generality of men love fine phrases and handsome 
periods; admire what they do not understand; fancy themselves to 
be informed; content with deciding between the first and second 
doctrine, or between the last sermon or the last but one.’ 

Erasmus, with his delicate irony, and Latimer, with his vigorous 
sincerity, have keenly satirized the ecclesiastical drones, ignorant 
monks, ‘ bells without clappers,’ and ‘ dumb dogs’ of their day. But 
we have space and time only to transcribe another pithy extract from 
the French wit: 


‘TuE eloquence of the pulpit with respect to what is merely, and what depends on, the genius 
of the orator, is a secret known but by few, and attained with difficulty: how much art must 
there be to please at the same time that you persuade! You are obliged to walk in beaten 
paths, to say what has been said, and what is foreseen you would say: the subjects are great, 
but worn and stale; the principles are certain, but every one of the auditory perceives the in- 
ference at the first glance: some of the subjects are sublime, but who can treat of the sublime? 
There are mysteries to be explained, but they are better explained by the most familiar instruc- 
tor, than the most rhetorical harangue. The morals, too, of the pulpit, though they compre- 
hend matter as vast and as diversified as the manners of men, yet all turn upon the same hinge, 
return all the same images, and are extremely more confined than satire ; after the common in- 
vective against honors, riches and pleasures, there remains no more for the orator to do but to 
close up his discourse and dismiss the assembly. If sometimes tears are shed, or any one is 
moved, let the character and genius of the preacher be considered, and perhaps it will be found 
*tis the subject preaches itself, or our interest the chief thing which gives the concernment ; 
and that it was not so much the force of eloquence as the strong lungs of the missionary which 
shook us, and gave us those motions. In short, the preacher is not furnished as the lawyer with 
matters of tact, always new, with different events and unheard-of adventures; his business is 
not to start doubtful questions, to improve probable conjectures; all which subjects elevate the 
genius, give force and compass, and do not so much put a constraint on eloquence as fix and di- 
rect it. He must, on the contrary, draw his discourse from a spring common to all. If he de- 
serts his common-places he ceases to be popular; he is either too abstracted, or he declaims, he 
no longer preaches the Gospel ; all he has occasion for is holy simplicity, but that he must gain; 
a talent rare and above the reach of ordinary men. The genius, fancy, learning, and memory 
which they have, are so far from helping that they often hinder the attaining it. ice 

‘ The profession of the lawyer is laborious, toilsome, and requires in the person who under- 
takes it a rich fund and stock of his own; he is not like the preacher provided with a number of 
harangues composed at leisure, got by heart and repeated with authority, without contradic- 
tion, and which being altered a little here and there, do him service and credit more than once. 
His pleadings are grave, spoke before those judges who may command him silence, and against 
adversaries who are sure to interrupt him ; he is obliged to be sharp and re.dy in his replies. In 
one and the same day he pleads in several courts, and about different matters ; his house neither 
affords him shelter nor rest; ‘tis open to all who come to perplex him with their difficult and 
doubtful cases; he is not put to bed, rubbed down, nor supported with cordials ; his chamber is 
not a rendezvous for a concourse of people of all qualities and sexes, to congratulate him upon 
the beauty and politeness of his language. All the repose he has after a long discourse is imme- 
diately to set to work upon writing a still longer; he only varies his fatigues. [I may venture to 
say he is in his kind what the first Apostolic men were in theirs. 

‘Having thus distinguished the eloquence of the bar from the profession of the lawyer, and 
the eloquence of the pulpit from the office of the preacher, it will appear, I believe, that it is 
easier to preach than to plead, but more difficult to preach well than to plead well, 


‘A preacher, methinks, ought in every one of his sermons to make choice of one principal 
truth, whether it be to move terror or yield instruction, to handle that alone largely and fully, 
omitting all those foreign divisions and subdivisions which are so intricate and perplexed. I 
would not have him pre-suppose a thing really false, which is, that the great or the genteel men 
understand the religion they profess, and so be afraid to instruct persons of their wit and breed- 
ing in their catechism; let him employ the long time others are composing a set, formal dis- 
course, in making, that the turn and expressions may, of course, flow easily from him. Let 
him, after necessary preparation, yield himself up to his own genius, and to the emotions with 
which a great subject will inspire him; let him spare those prodigious efforts of memory which 
look more like reciting for a wager than any thing serious, and which destroy all graceful action ; 
let him, on the contrary, by a noble enthusiasm dart conviction into the soul and alarm the con- 
science ; let him, in fine, touch the hearts of his hearers with another fear than that of seeing 
him make some blunder or halt in his sermon. 

‘ Let not him who is not yet arrived to such perfection, as to forget himself in the dispensation 
of the holy word; let not him,! say, be discouraged by the austere rules prescribed him, as if 
they robbed him of the means of showing his genius and attaining the honors to which he as- 
pires. What greater or more noble talent can there be than to preach like an Apostle, or which 
deserves a bishopric better? Was Fenelon unworthy of that dignity? Was it possible he 
should have escaped his Prince’s choice, but for another choice ? 
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This writer has the highest opinion of Bossuet and Massillon, who 
have now become almost obsolete. A late writer in the North Ameri- 
can Review, speaking of Robert Hall’s superiority over the French 
divines in their own famous department of funeral discourses, says: 
‘Wecan remember the time when we hardly thought any sermons 
but theirs worth reading; while now they would yield us but Lentan 
fare. They never for a moment merge the rhetorician in the Chris- 
tian preacher. They make the spiritual utterly subordinate to the 
artistical element. Their most startling appeals and apostrophes have 
more of theatrical clap-trap than religious unction. Their pointed 
antitheses, their epigrammatical hours of thought, their studied bursts 
of emotion, their measured flights into the empyrean, with the wires 
that pull them back upon the stage-floor in clear view, belittle the 
great themes of death, judgment, and eternity, and chill the heart 
while they amuse the fancy. We can imagine an easy and natural 
transition from their sermons to the ball-room and the theatre, and 
find no difficulty in believing, that their preaching might have been a 
favorite entertainment forthe dissolute court of Louis the Fourteenth, 
without starting a penitential tear, or converting a soul. We should 
as soon seek warmth from the coruscations of the aurora borealis, as 
spiritual edification from their always brilliant and sparkling, but 
never fervent declamation.’ Dr. Bascom escapes this viciousness of 
pulpit style only by being naturally endowed with more real ardor 
and spiritual integrity. Large measures of these attributes, under 
good control, are essential to produce effects that are radical, health- 
ful and enduring. The heart must be purified and kindled with 
heavenly flames; zeal not flashy and furious, but mild and fragrant, 
breathing on all a sacred power, as if its source were 


‘WREATHED round with flowers and diamonded with dew; 
Such dew as gemmed the ever-during blooms 
Of Eden winterless, or as all night 
The tree of Life wept from its every leaf 
Unwithering.’ 

The preacher now under consideration has attained a wide repu- 
tation for the gorgeousness of the phraseology he habitually employs 
in his more labored efforts. We are aware that notoriety is far from 
being a just criterion of merit, since accident or impudence often 
‘throws a cruel sunshine ona fool.’ Doubtless there are many names 
written on her immortal scro!!, at which Fame blushes, but it is confi- 
dently believed that the one now before us comes not under that 
category. A whole life devoted to persevering cultivation, has ena- 
bled him nobly to win and worthily to wear the honors which belong 
to the industrious and the good. In every mind endowed with great 
original powers, one shining quality is apt to lend a lustre to another, 
or hide some glaring deféct. What was said of Grattan, is an apt 
portraiture of Dr. Bascom’s intellect. 

‘The boldness and grandeur of his imagery; the flight of his ima- 
gination, as well as the gorgeous richness of his language, attest the 
vigor as well as beauty of his mind. The mere critic may note many 
blemishes of style throughout his speeches: he may often be justly 
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displeased with incongruous metaphors ; with vehemence tending to 
the bombastic; and with an excessive use of epigram and antithesis. 
But admitting that his speeches contain faults, which are interwoven 
with their beauties, enough of excellence will remain to win the ad- 
mirers of intellect and genius. His eloquence,’ said a distinguished 
living poet, ‘was a combination of cloud, whirlwind and flame; a 
striking description of the partial obscurity, but startling energy and 
splendor of his style.’ 

The vivid pictures of thought and garish brilliances referred to 
above, are often met with in the review articles, academical addresses, 
and other literary productions which Dr. Bascom has given to the 
world. But in these he is much more chary of his gems than in his 
living speech. In the pulpit, when he delivers one of his elaborated 
discourses, what a cataract of jewels, flashing and pouring with inex- 
haustible gorgeousness, do we behold! We have listened to him till 
the sense fairly ached with gazing on the splendid profusion. A 
clerical friend, most intimate with this gifted orator, recently made 
an admirable remark to the writer with respect to his style. Said he, 
his finished sentences, so laconic, and full of blazing import, fall on 
my mind like repeated bolts of irresistible power. One expression, 
by its novelty and isolated strangeness of striking meaning, knocks 
out of my mind the impression made by its predecessor, the next in 
turn obliterates that, and so on to the end. All the time he was 
speaking I was enchanted, but came away without retaining scarcely 
a sentiment I had heard. It is much so. His fertility appears wild 
and lavish, as the uncleared woods of a tropical clime, and where, 
dazzled by gorgeous colors, obscured by gigantic and striking forms, 
it is often difficult to find a path. But ‘its bewildered and bewildering 
eloquence is at worst like a mountain squall upon a stagnant lake, 
which though it tosses up weeds from the surface and slime from the 
bottom, gives insight into the depths, and causes a multitudinous spar- 
kle over the waves beneath its changeful wing. Mind stagnates no 
less than mountain lakes, and a breeze beneficially rouses and re- 
freshes it. If ‘ Beauty’ has often led her pursuer astray, she has done 
so by times through agreeable mazes.’ 

Nothing is so repulsive to true genius, as coldness and insipidity ; 
it creates with most pleasure and success, when these are most remote, 
Great masters excite fear in the scrupulous, by rushing at once to the 
verge of extravagance; but at the same time stimulate admiration 
by their intrepid vigor and agile charms : 

‘SrranGE graces still, and stranger flights they had, 


Yet ne’er so sure our passions to create, 
As when they touched the brink of all we hate.’ 


A good exemplification of the remark just made, was Whitefield. 
He was endowed by nature and grace to shake the nerves and hearts 
of men, produced effects which were as sudden as they were striking, 
and which made the world ring with their author’s name. And yet, 
in good sense, profound thought, true feeling, and all other attributes 
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that constitute genuine eloquence, his printed: sermons appear greatly 
inferior to those by John Wesley. 

‘Both so unlike, yet both so beautiful. How much more exten- 
sive and lasting in the religious world has been the influence of 
Wesley’s calm strength of mind, than that of the gorgeous flashing 
of his vehement cotemporary. There is sometimes a happy a 
of rude but unaffected energy with plain and momentous truth; 
combination of that ardent feeling which bears the hearer imental 
in its strong rush, yet offers him no violence, with the unforced and 
simple movements of the heart on the great topics of religion.’ 

Dr. Bascom is often exceedingly eloquent, because he was born 
with susceptibilities and aspirations of a true orator. The latent fire 
must exist before it can be fed and fanned. Experience, erudi- 
tion, and exercise may add to its original power, but can no more 
bestow the gift if it exist not, than the careful cultivation of a barren 
desert will produce the rose, while it is insensible to both rain and 
dew. 

‘Some men,’ says Dr. South, ‘ have souls so dull and stupid as to 
serve for little else but to keep their bodies from putrefaction.’ For- 
tunately, our divine is not thus conditioned. His spirit teems with 
graceful majesty, and though he may sometimes limp in the arena of 
severe dialectics, as a swan walks awkwardly upon earth, put him 
afloat on the ocean of revelation, the element in which his imagina- 
tion most delights, and he is seen to the very best advantage. 

When mere prettiness forms the chief design, and to dazzle is 
deemed more desirable than strongly to affect, the means employed 
to heighten the elegant will be sure to degrade the sublime. Ona 
foregoing page, we represented the gorgeous expressions of this 
preacher for mastery striving, where each rules a moment, and then 
they ‘make themselves air into which they vanish.’ This, however, 
was not to indicate a want of original force so much as an excess of 
it. But this is far from being his only oratorical trait, or even his best 
one. He is capable of, and not unfrequently exemplifies, that gentle 
flow of amiable sensibility which melts all the parts of a theme into 
a oneness most attractive, and which from an object of cold regard 
becomes the glowing one of sympathetic admiration. In such in- 
stances, ‘ the phrase falls upon the idea in ample and rich folds like a 
robe of purple on Olympian shoulders.’ An athletic force of thought, 
symmetrical and firm, comports with the commanding air of his per- 
son, and stands forth amidst the listening multitude with an impres- 
siveness seldom excelled. When Raphael, the greatest painter, 
represented Paul, the greatest preacher, at Athens, he substituted in 
the place of a serene, composed dignity, that animated expression 
which was harmonious with his character and exalted pursuit. Such 
action and energy of mind ever becomes the solemn service of the 
pulpit, and under its divine influence, 


‘Tue theme shall start and struggle in thy breast, 
Like to a spirit in its tomb at rising, 
Bending the stones, and crying ‘Resurrection!’ 





How I Lost Her. 


BY FREDERICK WREST. 


I 


I Lost my love by kissing the bright chalice, 
I lost my love by drinking rosy wine ; 

And so I owe the goblet such deep malice 
As powerful pen is powerless to define. 


It. 


The poets of the world have ever blended 
Woman and wine as dearest of man’s joys; 

Their sweet philosophy may now be mended, 
The sparkling wine-cup has its dark alloys. 


Itt. 


I have in bumpers to my darling dear one, 
Watering the love I cherished in my heart, 

Drank her, the sweetest, fairest and most near one, 
My fond frame palpitating in each part. 


Iv. 


Yet this did never in my brain run riot, 
Nor was I but by love intoxicate ; 

That passion reason would ne’er let keep quiet, 
And many madnesses it made me mate. 


v. 


But when my secret in her bosom rested, 

Which gently throbbed at what my soul confest ; 
When of all strength but hers I was divested, 

And only in her favor could be blest : 


vi. 


When doting on her looks and sweet expressions, 
Loving her eyes and voice more dear than gold, 
And making with mine own, oft-made confessions, 
I found, or fancied, that her heart grew cold : 


VII. 


Then flew I to the goblet, and drank deeper ; 
Drank to oblivionize my cankering care, 
And for a time succeeded. Wretched sleeper! 

To wake from stupor but to see despair. 


Vitrt. 


She was disciple of the Temperance Father, 
And never could forgive libation-slip ; 

And once, when driven to despair, I rather 
Think that she found the wine-juice on my lip. 
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It was a sin with her was unforgiving ; 
I knew it: we had explanation none. 

My heart without her sunshine now is living ; 

Its occupation ’s gone — its dream is done ! 


x. 






Then seek not consolation in the chalice, 
Whate’er thy sorrow, anguish, pain or care, 

Lest you should bear it everlasting malice 

For tearing from your arms your fairy fair. 


xT. 






This much J know: when next I go a-wooing, 
Like her I’ve lost, some lovely earthly daughter, 
(I would not be without one,) my undoing 

Shall not be wine; I’ll drink to her in water. 
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Tue town of Cumberland, in the County of Alleghany and State of 
Maryland, is one of those dull, dusty, unfinished-looking spots, which 
are always going to be great, but are very slow in achieving great- 
ness. For fifteen years it has been in annual expectation of a 
boat-connexion with the ocean, by means of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal, the Erie of this region; and, though there is now a fair 
prospect that the hopes of its people will be realized, the long period 
of hope deferred has almost made their hearts sick, and they seem to 
look with comparative indifference on the troops of Irishmen who 
are scooping out a basin for the waters of the Potomac. 

The shrill whistle of the locomotive wakes them up several times 
a day in the neighborhood of the hotels and the rail-road dépot. 
Then the cars come and go from and to Baltimore, and, in connexion 
with them, go and come a host of stage-coaches to and from Wheel- 
ing, on the national road. Then there is a strapping on of trunks, a 
swearing of stage-drivers, a bustling of ostlers, and a barking of dogs, 
that is sufficiently animating. All who come into the town seem to 
be anxious at once to get out of it. 

On the western side of the town a gap in Will’s Mountain opens 
just wide enough to accommodate Will’s Creek, the National Road, 
and the rail-road of the Mount Savage Iron Company, down which a 
huge locomotive draws about three hundred tons of coal daily, in 
large circular iron cars, which are carried on to Baltimore by another 
engine. 
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On the evening of the sixth of July, Anno Domini, 1849, might 
have been seen a long train of empty cars, on their way back to Mount 
Savage, to be replenished with coal, at the end of which train was a 
small car, in which were seated some fifteen or twenty passengers. 
A group of four demand more particular attention, as the movements 
of that group will be followed up by the author, who, being himself 
‘one of ’em,’ has some right to know. There were, besides himself, 
an old lady, her daughter and her grandson, in his nurse’s arms. I 
did not count him, because they don’t consider babies any thing at 
the rail-road ticket-office. So much for the party. A gentleman 
pointed out to them the beauties of the valley, up which they were 
being slowly drawn by the engine, on a grade of some hundred feet 
to the mile, such a grade as requires great power to go up, but no 
power at all to come down, the engine being then used mainly to 
hold back. 

Precipitous palisades, down which they slide lime-stone, crags of 
flint-stone, such as once was made into glass about here, mountains 
and hills on both sides, exhibiting in their occasional bold spots and 
fissures the strata of this rich mineral region—these were sub- 
jects which kept the eyes and ears well occupied during that ride of 
nine miles. Here a smaller road, called a tram, or mine-road, brings 
down little wooden ‘car-loads of coal from Frostburg. It is some 
twenty feet above the level of the road we’ve been riding on, and the 
iron-cars are run up under a platform, over which the mine-cars are 
rolled, and the coal dumped into them. While this is going on we 
shall be riding up ‘ Bruce Hill,’ just above the Mount Savage Iron 
Works — and something of a pull for a horse. 

And now let me tell the reader that we are on a visit to Bruce 
Hill, where there is a pleasant family to welcome us. There are, 
besides ourselves, two other adults, and a pair of stairs of children, 
beginning with a little boy four years old, called Walley: I mention 
these particulars because when people are reading letters from 
abroad they like to know exactly how their correspondent is situated. 

Bruce House is a spacious mansion of two stories high, and some 
seventy feet wide, with plenty of room in it for us all, and abounding 
in all that is essential to comfort. 

From this place we propose to visit the greatest mineral region in 
the United States, and I shall first look at the coal-mines, as that is 
the staple. Excuse me if I sometimes talk in the past, and some- 
times in the present tense; sometimes in the first, and sometimes in 
the third person; and in a very desultory manner about all sorts of 
things. 

I. 


COAL. 


THERE were nine of us altogether, including Walley and the 
baby. We thought the air would do the young ones good ; so bright 
and early we got dressed, not in our best, but our blackest suits, and 
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went, some in the buggie, some on horseback, and some on foot, 
down the hill, about a mile, to ‘the store.’ 

Robert, the cannie Scotchman, who is the doer of all work at ‘ the 
works,’ was there, with an old white horse, which was soon tackled 
by chains to a coal-car ; no, not exactly a coal-car, but a car made out 
of one, of rough boards, with a canvass awning over head. On the 
horse was seated a very small boy, whose legs, stretched to their ut- 
most capacity, formed just about crotchet enough to keep him on, 
and no more. He was a son of ‘one of the hands,’ and ready for 
any thing. 

It was a delightful day, not a great deal of dust, and all of us in 
apple-pie order, when, after receiving Robert’s directions about keep- 
ing a look out for the switches, and mind the break in coming back, 
we started on a pleasant trot up the rail road to Frostburg, at the dis- 
tance of two miles off. 

The mine-road is laid in the valley or ravine, along side of Jen- 
nings’ run, on a track dug out of a gentle slope, and at a grade of 
about one hundred feet to the mile, so that we were going up all the 
way. Once in a while we came to some exposure of the strata, 
where one can see the coal veins of various degrees of thickness. 
Sometimes, where it is on the slope of the mountain or hill, the coal 
vein likewise slopes; sometimes it is straight, and then you will be 
sure to find a corresponding vein at the same height on an opposite 
hill, the intermediate space having sunk down, or got out of the way 
some how, so say the geologists. The veins more generally slope as 
if the mountain parts had been raised up by some gentle pressure. 

The baby fell asleep, while Walley kept up a constant chattering, 
not missing a single tree or flower that presented any remarkable fea- 
tures. Now he called attention to ‘ what a little water’ there was in 
the brook, owing to the long drought; now to colts and calves of a 
neighboring farmer; and now to the boy on the horse, who was but 
little bigger than himself. 

The vicinity of switches and empty cars, and men with smouched 
faces, indicated that we were approaching the mine near Frostburg. 
We descended near the mouth, and being furnished with little lan- 
terns and candles, we were soon all marching into the ‘bowels of 
earth.” A funny procession we formed. The old lady walked at 
the head, and the year-older, in his nurse’s arms, came in the rear — 
the two extremes of life; yet both full of energy, and looking with in- 
terest on novelty. The vein is ten feet high, so that there was no dif- 
ficulty about walking in; but it looked amazingly pokerish, that dark 
and dingy cellar, and the ladies held back a moment; but encouraged 
by each other, and the careless step of the guides, went on. It was 
very dark, and with all our eyes and lights we found it difficult to 
discern the way. By degrees, becoming accustomed to the darkness, 
the darkness of the coal sides was made visible. Coal! coal! coal! 
‘Alleghany groceries,’ as Mr. Frost, the courteous and capacious 
proprietor calls it— here it is in abundance, to make cheerful all the 
hearths of Gotham with the lively blaze. On we go, with careful 
steps and occasional warnings from before to look out for ‘a big lump 
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of coal on the pathway,’ or train road. The shaft is four or five feet 
wide, generally pretty dry, but now and then you come upon a wet 
spot, against which the feminines required all the protection of india- 
rubbers. It looks exactly like some of the pictures you see of mines 
in England, though not quite so distant from the light as they are; 
here you walk directly in at the side of a hill, there you descend a 
shaft to get into the mine ; here the water runs out, there it is pumped 
out by engines. 

Our little tapers shed but a feeble ray on the cavern; but we can 
distinctly see the slate roof, with here and there a ‘ horseback’ or cavity 
where a weak spot has given way. 

‘ But it’s all safe now, Sir,’ said the man who walked by the side of 
me, whose fine row of teeth showed the white in contrast with his 
dingy face. ‘It’s all safe now, Sir. We try it with the pick very 
often, and t ’aint very common to get a rap on the head out here. It’s 
where we are getting out coal that we sometimes catch it.’ 

The baby seemed to enjoy the scene as much as any of the more 
knowing-bodies ; the dancing lights tickled his fancy, while the obli- 
ging officer of the company who escorted us, calmed all our appre- 
hensions of imprudent exposure, by assuring us that it was an excel- 
lent place to strengthen the lungs and keep off or cure the whoop- 
ing-cough. 

‘The miners bring in their babies for the benefit of their health !’ 

The temperature is always the same; I can’t say at what degree 
of Fahrenheit, but not uncomfortably cold. Some of us who had put 
on extra clothing were in a perspiration when we came out. 

At last we came to a door which was opened and shut behind us, 
the object of which was made apparent when we subsequently came 
in sight of a big caldron of fire suspended by chains from the roof 
of what seemed to be a fit counterpart of ‘ Hades.’ It was a long 
way off, up one of the chambers. I forgot to say that at every thirty 
feet you come to a diverging chamber, corresponding in size generally 
to the passage by which you enter, and of various lengths. The fire 
that we saw in one of these chambers, is built under a shaft which 
has been sunk from the surface to the depth of some sixty feet, and 
the rarefaction of the air causes a constant draft of fresh air down into 
the mine, and this is shut in and made to fill every apartment by the 
before-mentioned door. 

Well, we walked on some yards further, and having had a good 
look at the mine, wheeled about on our return; we had penetrated 
perhaps a quarter of a mile. Way off, ever so far, we could see the 
little tapers, and the miners’ caps dancing up and down in the neigh- 
borhood of one of the working chambers. The miners are careful 
to imitate the wise virgins, and measure exactly the time their lights 
will last. Some of them joined us just as we were starting to return. 
We saluted them as imps of darkness, whereat they laughed heartily, 
their eyes and ivories only visible, except when now and then the near 
approach of a light showed an occasional portal of white skin. They 
are paid by the ton; a cubic yard of coal makes about a ton, and a 
good workman can get out three or four tons a day which makes 
pretty fair wages. Some forty or fifty men and boys are constantly 
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engaged in each of the seven or eight mines of this description in the 
neighborhood, and all seem cheerful and happy. 

The sudden glare of day-light was rather a shock to the eyes as we 
emerged at the mouth of the mine, and took our seats in the car 
‘homeward-bound.’ 

Rose, the nurse, expressed herself as decidedly averse to a miner's 
life, and in reply to a proposal of mine that she should ‘take a hus- 
band there,’ said: 

‘ Indade, and it’s not the best husband among ’em would tempt me 
to do his washing. How their wives can kape any thing clane at 
home I don’ know.’ 

‘Och, ma honey, it’s asy to get along where there ’s love in the pot,’ 
said a lively-looking miner who was just puffing his pipe after dinner, 
preparatory to another job of work. 

This time we made no use of the horse, which was committed to 
the charge of the young gentleman with short legs, who trotted away 
with a couple of dimes in his pocket much to his delight. We were 
to descend the inclined plane in the car alone, and a fat rosy-cheeked 
Welshman was to accompany us in order to regulate the ‘ brake.’ 

‘You understand how’to work it, and to stop it in case we meet 
another train, I suppose ?’ said I. 

‘Pesure I do, pecause I’ve peen over it often. Ill manage the 
prake.’ 

Away we went, without horse or engine, down the plane in double 
quick time, with no dust or noise, except an occasional gu-e-e-é of the 
brake as it pressed against the wheels, to regulate our descent. At 
a part of the road a little more level than the rest our Welshman got 
out and gave us a push. 

‘This is a pleasant way of riding,’ said I, after we reached our des- 
tination. 

‘Yes, when te prake is strong. You ’ve read, pr’aps about the ride 
Mr. Graham, the company’s agent, took. He got in a car on t’other 
road, not minding tat te prake was proken, and down he went te 
whole six mile to the toll-gate, at the rate of sixty miles an hour. 
Most people would a jumped; but he had sense enough to know tat 
it would kill him, so he staid in, laid himself flat down on his pack to 
take wat was coming and trusted to luck, which chanced to pe on 
his side, for te car came slap on some other cars and was tashed to 
pieces, put he was never a pit hurt ’cept p’raps a ’prained ankle.’ 

‘Guess he could n’t do it again,’ said a stout Yankee who stood 
by. 

. No, pe sure; and he looks at the prakes now before he rides.’ 

‘Indeed, it was a wonderful escape. One of the Irishmen who 
was loading the ore-cart in contact with which he came, on seeing 
him get up to walk, exclaimed : 

‘Oh, Mr. Graham, you’re dead and you do n’t know it!’ 

So much for our trip to the coal mines at Frostburg. This is but 
one of several large veins, which on the completion of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal, are to supply the north with an article which 
will take the place of Liverpool coal in parlors, on steamers and in 
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manufactories. We shall never sit down by the genial’ warmth of a 
grate hereafter without thinking of dark chambers far under the 
ground, and smouchy miners with lamps in their caps. 


Ill. 


IRON. 


Just below us are the great iron works. Three enormous stone- 
furnaces, each of them a good sized castle, built in conical form with 
a little round cupola. The roads to and fro, in every direction, are 
made of cinders or slate (which is dug out of the coal-mines,) and im- 
mense piles of iron ore, limestone, coal and coke are collected at the 
top of the hill ready for use. Just now all is silent and sad there, and 
you hear many an anxious inquiry whether there is a prospect of 
peace and a rise in the price of foreign iron, or whether a tariff will 
be made to suit the iron-mongers. When that time comes, all is ready 
to kindle the three big fires. A lady will light the shavings, the mon- 
ster engine will snuff out the steam and then send in a terrible blast, 
which will blow those flames day and night for months to come. 

There ’s a choice little vein of coal on the side of the hill; it is put 
into kilns, and set on fire under a heap of ashes, and comes out free 
from sulphur and bitumen ; it is coke; a wheel-barrow is filled with 
it, rolled over the wooden bridge which leads to the cupola on the 
top of the furnace and dumped in; next a wheel-barrow full of lime- 
stone, and then of iron ore, and so on all the day and night. The 
inside of the furnace is now at a white heat, the coke blazes away, 
the limestone crumbles with the melting iron, and extracts all foreign 
material, and the liquid metal sinks to the bottom. Now, out with 
the clay plug at the bottom, and let the stream go forth. The moulders 
have made a long ditch or drain in the sand, this is the sow. On each 
side there are a thousand little ditches, made by sinking long, smooth 
blocks of wood into the sand, these are the pigs; into the sow the 
iron runs, and thence into the pigs as naturally as fresh milk, though 
with much more noise and bluster. What remains in the furnace 
after the iron comes out forms a flinty black substance, and of which 
you can make the common black bottles. You can see it piled up 
by the road-side. When they are cold we take out the solid pigs 
and pile them for sale or use ; some are carried to the foundry to be 
cast into other forms and shapes, others to the puddling furnace; a 
little farther on it is; that large wooden shantee, big enough to hold 
ten thousand persons, and with chimneys of all heights and sizes. 
There are twenty or thirty little furnaces inside, so arranged that a draft 
of air passes up through grates below into the chimneys, carrying the 
blaze into another little oven on one side where the pig-iron alone is 
placed, which soon begins to boil. The front of the oven is closed 
with an iron gate with one hole just large enough to enable the pud- 
dlers to thrust in crow-bars or iron spoons, and stir it up as you would 
eggs and flour to make a batter-pudding; the carbon escapes, and 
by-and-by the metal comes out, is pressed through rollers andsqueezed 
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into a compar’ mass of bar or wrought iron. You cannot easily melt 
it now ; but yov may hammer or draw it into any shape. 

It is very hard work this of puddling ; the men who work at it have 
to be strong and sinewy, and want large pay, larger than they get in 
England, and that’s the reason the works are not now in operation. 

But the rolling-mill, which occupies the other side of the shantee 
where the puddling furnaces are, was opened last week for a short 
time, in order to roll out a few flat-bars. It makes the village lively a 
bit, the smoke rising from those chimneys, the puff of the steam-en- 
gines, and the moving to and fro of the forty or fifty workmen en- 
gaged in this little job. Some of them are green hands, for the works 
have been stopped so long that a large proportion of the three thou- 
sand operatives have scattered to find work in the mines, on the canal 
or elsewhere. But let’s go in the mill. 

They take four flat bars of wrought-iron about a foot long, lay 
them on top of each other, and put them in the furnace where they 
soon get red hot. Then, with big-nippers this lump of sparkling 
bars is placed between two rollers, through which it passes in a twink- 
ling, comes out on the other side, somewhat elongated, and is there 
caught up by another pair of nippers, and lifted back again to the first 
nippers which push it into asmaller roller. It’s a couple of yards 
long this time; another squeeze, and it is an eight-footer ; another, 
and the ten-foot rail is completed, ready, when cooled, and clipped off 
at the ends, to be laid on the track. 

How beautiful it looks as it is being expanded! It waveth grace- 
fully, like a serpent, or a flat stick of half-cooled molasses candy. 

Most of the good workmen here are Englishmen, though there are 
some Welsh, Scotch and Irish. 

‘Some of them’s new ’ands, Sir, and very Aawkward they Aare. 
Now bear a’and there! Lay the rail on the hedge, and beat it Aout 
straight. Hit’s a’andsome sight to see, Sir; but Ait’s nothing to the 
look of the place when all the puddling ovens Ais hin hoperation. 
Hit’s quite a cheerful sight, Sir.’ 

‘Oh, it’s a braw sight,’ said Robert, who isevery where. ‘ Wadna 
the leddies like to see them cast ?’ 

So over we all go to the foundry, an ordinary casting establish- 
ment, such as you see every where. I love to see them mould. 
They are going to cast wheels for cars to-day, and iron pipes; we 
saw them make the moulds this morning. A wooden wheel, as 
smooth as plane and sand-paper can make it, is sunk into the sand, 
then carefully extracted, so as to leave an exact imprint. Smooth it 
off, and sprinkle it with soap-stone, and other soft lining; this is the 
simplest form. The wooden pipe is made to divide into two equal 
parts, each of which is sunk by the round side into separate boxes of 
sand, then taken out, and the sand has consistency enough to remain 
firm when the two boxes are brought together. But before doing 
this, you must put a circular wisp of clay, sustained by wire, inside of 
the lower one, supported at the two ends; this to make the pipe hol- 
low. There’s a hole through the upper box, into which to turn the 
iron. Now they open the lower part of the furnace, fill a small iron 
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tub with the melted metal. Four men bear it along by long iron 
handles, and in it rushes, with showers of sparkles and a terrible 
quaking, while Robert seizes a bit of plank, and keeps off the scum 
from the surface by means of the burning end. That wheel will do 
to ride upon to-morrow. 

‘1 should think you would get burned by the sparks.’ 

‘Sometimes; but we get used to a burn now and then, so it don’t 
touch the eyes.’ 

We'll ride home to Bruce Hill by another road, which will give 
us a chance at almost a bird’s-eye view of the iron-village of ‘the 
works,’ of which we have seen so much to-day. It is a good road 
for horsemen, but ’t wont do for vehicles. In fact, we have but few 
drives any where in this region. We pass up the hill, behind the 
blast furnace, and turn round. That stone work, with holes in the 
top, back of the blast furnace, is a place to roast iron ore, which 
means to prepare it for a still hotter ordeal, which it will undergo 
when dumped into the blast furnace. It is to separate some of the 
gases, and other impurities which require but a moderate heat to 
start them: it is like this world, which gives us some trials to drive 
off the impurities from the surface; but it takes the purgatory of 
another world, like the blast furnace, to make us thoroughly clean. 
Ain’t that Romanist doctrine ? 

Well, here we are at the top, and a fine view we have here. The 
old company did not spend sixteen hundred thousand dollars here 
without making some show, any how. But first let me give you the 
points of the compass. 

North-west, there is Mount Savage, from which the region gets its 
name; not so very high, but a pretty good climb; and stretching 
along for some twenty-five miles, forming one of the sides of the 
big canoe, of which Dan mountain, off yonder to the east, nearly to- 
wards Cumberland, forms the other side. That stream, running 
down from Frostburg on the south, is Jennings’ run; it unites with 
Will’s creek, near Cumberland ; it is almost all dried up now, we ’ve 
had such a drought! Farmer E. says, he ‘’asn’t known such 
a dry season since Aeighteen ’undred and’ I forget when. But I 
am digressing almost as much as Uncle Ben Silliman used to do in 
his lectures on chemistry and geology. Itis he, I believe, who com- 
pares the strata of this region to a nest of canoes, one within the 
other. Well, we are standing on a seat of one of the inner canoes, 
and those iron-works in the valley are the bottom. That large yel- 
low building near the rail-road, is the company’s store ; occupied, 
also, by divers and sundry officers’ and bachelors’ halls; our minis- 
ter eccupies one of them —pleasant little son of Erin—1’ll intro- 
duce him to you some time. Those smoking hillocks you see every 
where, are piles of coal covered with ashes, with a fire underneath 
‘ coke pits.’ 

Opposite us, on the north, directly behind the store and over the 
works, rises a large hill; which, by way of distinction, I’ll call 
Church-hill, because of the little brown building at the top of the hill, 
with a cupola, designed by the company’s architect. Round the base 
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of Chureh- hill j is a row of two story, cmpuatial, formal-looking clap- 

boarded tenements, built in twins— fifteen or twenty pairs. ‘Above 

them is another row of one-story cottages, equally unpoetical. On 
the other side of the hill there are more of them. T other side of 
the hill we are standing on, there are two or three rows more ; some 
of logs and some of boards. Over yonder, on the Frostburg road, 

is the Leonard avenue, overlooked and cared for by the company’s 
officer who lives in that dark colored cottage, with bark on the porch- 

posts. There are more than three hundred dwelling-houses belong- 
ing to the company; the smoke is curling from many of them. Some 
are occupied by the few workmen now employed here; some by 
the families of others who have gone to work on the rail-road, the 
canal, or the mines ; but many are deserted to be re-peopled on the 
first sign of resuming work. 

We ’ve seen enough for one afternoon, so we ’ll go home, which 
is close by, as we are on the top of the hill. Walley and the baby 
are at the gate to meet us. The sun is beginning to sink behind 
the hills, illuminating with his last rays all the tree-tops on the Powell- 
hill. The cows are travelling home with tinkling-bell, and we 
shall soon have some fresh milk and tea, and the evening mail with 
the New-York papers, and an account of the cholera; or the Balti- 
more Sun, full of news as an egg of meat, and containing some rare 
poetry in the shape of obituary notices, as, for example: 


‘Weep not, dear husband, mother, father, sisters, brothers too, 
I’m going to sing a heavenly song. and I’) sing it all for you.’ 


Hope she was a good singer. 


‘Weep not for me, dear parents, for I am soaring higher, 
To meet you allin glory when that your years expire.’ 


‘We miss our infant sadly, 
He’s gone forevermore; 
But no! feel not so badly, 
He’s only gone before.’ 


But enough. 


ie? 2 Om Ps US 


Where is beauty ? 

In the fragile rose? 
Dainty lily, 

Fades it with thy close ? 
Melting dew-drop, 

Quiv’ring in thy ray, 
Doth it live not, 

Soon to pass away ? 
In all nature 

Is a flittering part, 
In each flower, 

In each human heart. 
Ah! then, sighing 

On life’s weary way, 
Hope must dying 


Sept. 11, 1849. Be, from day to day. 
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BY J. HONEYWELL. 


t. ¢ 


*T 1s evening: at his sombre trade 
The burly blacksmith sings, 
While underneath his rapid strokes 

The sounding anvil rings : 
The hot and glowing iron bar, 

As his strong hammer swings, 
A sudden shower of fiery sparks 
Athwart the darkness flings. 


Ir. 


Now giveth he the toughening steel 
A keenly tempered edge ; 

Now by his lusty blows is wrought 
The rough and clamsy wedge : 

Anon aloft, with mighty strength, 
He whirls the ponderous sledge, 

Which falls, as from a catapult, 

The massive bar to ’suage. 


Itt. 


The water in the cooling-trough 
Looks black above the brim, 
Where, flying from the plunging bar, 
The hissing cinders swim. 
The roaring fire emits a glow 
That lights his visage grim, 
And brings to view the wondering boys 
Who come to gaze at him. 


tv. 


Quite powerless in his sturdy grasp 
Stands yonder stubborn ox ; 

He claps him in a wooden vice, 
And turns its leathern locks ; 

And having thus suspended him 
In quadrupedal stocks, 

He nails his hoofs with less remorse 

Than joiners nail a box. 


Vv 


The blacksmith is a jovial man, 
Who loves a quiet joke, 

And sometimes at the village inn 
His thirsty clay will soak : 

And once, upon town-meeting day, 
He took the stand and spoke, 

And raised three cheers for Harry Cray, 
And sundry groans for Pox. 
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But things are sadly altered now — 
The blacksmith is no more ; 

He left for California mines, 
In search of golden ore ; 

He left his bellows by the forge, 
His tools upon the floor ; 

And left beside, I blush to say, 

A wife and children four. 










Vil. 


As once from Pisgah’s hoary height, 
Amid the mist and dew, 

Old Moses looked o’er Jordan’s flood, 
Fair Canaan’s land to view ; 

So from his native hills our Smith, 
Gazed over Ocean blue, 

And toward the distant land of gold 

His wistful glances threw. 










VIIL 






But, unlike Moses, he was young, 
With vigorous limbs and tough, 

And that it was an easy route, 
Felt confident enough ; 

So taking, with a knowing air, 
An extra pinch of snuff, 

He swore a good round Saxon oath, 

And started for ‘ the stuff’ 











Ix. 





Another change comes o’er the scene: 
The village boys last night 

Peeped through the warping boards, and there 
They saw a fearful sight ; 

prose the blacksmith’s grisly ghost, 
All in the pale moonlight, 

His left hand clutching at a pick, 

A bag of gold his right. 










x. 


How soon those frightened urchins found 
The nearest homeward track ! 
And ever as they run they cast 
Some furtive glances back ; 
And, running thus, they saw a blaze 
Flash through each gaping crack, 
And heard the well known anvil ring 
With many a sturdy thwack. 
















XI. 






The village now was all astir: 
Men rushed toward the spot, 

And there, with leather apron on, 
Stood Smith himself, I wot! 

But to their eager questioning 
This curt reply they got, 

* If you are fond of ‘ doubling horus,’ 

Come on—I’ll stand the shot !’ 







SESE SMES ge 


oe ~ 
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[3 WE want to make an offer to our sub- 
scribers to facilitate the circulation of the ‘ Flag- 
Staff,’ and therefore, for their benefit, extend 
to them the following great inducements. To 
them who will get us ten subscribers, the mo- 
ney sent and postage paid, ‘THe Devin on 
Two Sricxs,’ twelve-mo., an illustrated copy. 
To them who will get us siz, ‘Tue WoNnpDERS 
oF THE WoRrLD,’ with steel-plates by Rapn- 
GHOLSEN, including the ‘Mines of Golconda’ 
and miners ontotheir knees to work. To clubs 
of five and fifty the Worx will be furnished at 
reducible rates. 
requested to bore those who come for their 
letters to subscribe to the ‘ Flag-Staff,’ and made 
authorized agents of all monies. We will fur- 
nish the ‘ Flag-Staff’ free to those as will get us 
one subscriber. We will give a picter of 
‘Noan’s Deluge’ tu those who will forward us 
a partial subscription, say of six months, and 
most of Sears’ Pictorials to those who will do 
more in proportion. We have worn out one 
entirely new set of types on our two first num- 
bers, and to-day we begin with a new fountain 
of ’em, which readers will please notice. Think 
what we are doing for your benefit, kind rea- 
ders; do, po aid us in cirklelation of ‘Flag- 
Staff!’ Cirklelate! cirklelate! cirklelate! It 
promotes morals: it improves principles. ‘No 
Principles’ is a doctrine which we have sot our 
foot against. Asteam-press, which shall knock 
off a great many million ‘ Flag-Staffs’ per hour 
shall be purchased as soon as our cirklelation 
justfies the demand. This we promise faithfully, 
andit shall beadheredtouponhonor. Assistus 
in our struggles for the Principles of *98. We 
mean to struggle at it, single-handed it may be 
in our endeavors, but we mean to struggle at it; 
manfully we hope; ably we presume. The path 
is open. E Pluribus Unum! Our First EDI- 


TION Will be published before breakfast, our ij in 
sEconpD before dinner, and the rEsT as occasion | b 


justifies. 


*.* WE have hired Jonn Smrru to write let- 
ters from Congress, which will be found a great 
featur’. All the heads of intelligence will be 


recorded punctual, in addition to which tails of | HERE, AND REMEMBER THAT WE SAID 








| the first writers. We have made arrangement 
for a little room on the telegraff wires. No 
other sparks will be admitted onto the track 
while the ‘Bunkum Flag-Staff Intelligence’ is 
passing over. A little incident occurred last 
week. News from Bunkum was goin’ to Lan- 

caster: news from Lancaster was comin’ to 
us. The sparks met in the middle and bumped. 
They tussled and cracked a little, when our 
spark leaped right over the head of the other 
‘ ark, and the fust we knowed of it, it was at 

the Telegraff Offis in Bunkum; nick—nick! 
nick! and told us the Legislatur was in seshun. 
Ladies, look out for Fashion-Plates. All classes 
of society will be suited in ‘ Flag-Staff,’ and no 
efforts relaxed to make it worthy of the support 


All post-masters particularly | of a generous community in general. 


No Principtes. — The Chroni- 
cle-Man, likea great boa-constrick- 
ter, wants to use usup. Youcan’t 
do it, our worthy friend, not while 
you have adopted as your policy 
and mottoe the absurd basis which 
forms the heading of this article. 
No man in his senses ever adopted 
sich a plea, which, if he did, would 
sink any journal or press, editor, 
roller-boy, compositors, proof rea- 
der, folders, pasters, carriers, news- 
mongers, all letter-writers, adverti- 
sers, customers, all paper-manufac- 
turers, and every body that had 
any think to do with it; sink them 
right down seven fathom deep by 
the dead weight of public opinion, 
where, jest like some dead bodies, 
they would not rise when they got 
ready by firink cannon over them ; 
but there stay, among fishes and 
gots, and sponges and dead men’s 
ones, and strange sounds in the 
ears, for the eternal waves to roll 
on top of them! Now pur A PIN 
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THIS, SO THAT WHEN YOU SAY aati 
WARDS THAT WE DID N’T SAY IT, WE 
MAY TURN BACK TRIUMPIHANTLY AND 
PROVE THAT WEDID SAY It! Yes, it 
would n’t be necessary for them to 
say that they got no principles, 
but if their subsequent conduck 
went to prove it, the publik would 
find that out fast enough without 
their sayink it. But what must be 
thought of a man, or an individooal, 
or a set of men, who actooally set 
outiua programmy ora prospectus 
to a newspaper with the actooal 
declaration as a basis principal to 
go onto, for a merit on which they 
rely for support, and to make the 
people laugh at them for their hu- 
mor, that THEY AIN’t NO PRIN- 
CIPLESIN PARTICULAR! In particu- 
lar! And what does the Chroni- 
cle Man mean by ‘particular ?’ 
Would he insinooate that he has 
gotsome principles of more or less 
Ssiamina in general, somethink to 
guide his conduct by, such as to 
keep his hands from pickin and 
stealin, and others of that natur? 
Then let us tell the Chronicle- 
Man, that those who have no prin- 
ciples in partickler, cannot have 
any in ginerall. Can’t be. Let 
this be set down as a well-defined 
fact. Philetus was thought to be 
a good man in general, till on one 
black as-your- chat thundery night 
he was actually ketched’ in the 
very act of stealing a horse. What 
then became of his car-rakter in 
general? Swept away like a 
feather on the Boreas blast ! 


GOT 


Aupeporon-de fostiforni osticos- 
ti-costi—konicarificabibicatudinito. 
busque-transmagnificumbundam : 
ConsvUALITY. 


Narrow Escape. — As our lit- 
tle boy, Erenetus WIti1AMm, was 


Bunkum aa —— and ee Echo. 


' ferent st 





ahesaeit 


goin’ to nee aa Relies on Sunday 
a week ago he see a snake with a 
toad in his mouth. Neary killed 
the snake, and the toad hopped 
away; and he may thank his stars, 
if toads have got any stars, for this 
wonderful deliverance from the 
most awful situation, we do think, 
it is possible to conceive of. 


A FRIEND of our ’n, who is trav- 
ellink in the other world, has writ- 
ten us a very interesting letter of 
the Queen’s travel in Ireland. 
Like the President of the United’n 
States’n, she wisits her dominions, 
although, like him, we do hope that 
she has not the misfortune to be 
confined by sickness on the route. 
The General, we must say, has no 
dominion to visit like Ireland. 
His hand is every where squeeged 
by hands that have waxed strong 
by the fulness of bread. Wisiting 
Ireland by the Queen is like one’s 
wisiting poor relations and putting 
them to the expense ofsweetmeats, 
which the poor people can’t well 
afford, and drinking up their Hy- 
song tea. Howsever, her majesty 
was well received. Our corres- 
pondent writes as following: 


‘When she come to Cove, it was sent on 
board ship to enquire of her whether she would 
receive the address of the town on board ship, 
or whether her most benign majesty would 
step ashore. Her gracious majesty. with the 
most condescending keindness, said that she 
would come ashore. This determination on 
her part excited a feelink of the most enthusi- 
astic admiration and regard. So having tixed 
a platform and a carpet of cloth of gold for her 
feet to tread on, she stepped onto it with a 
Vivat Regina expressible in the countenances 
of all present. A great many porpuses, in dif- 
izes of starvation, also fed on her 
majesty’s smiles. After the address was de- 
livered, what was the surprise of all present 
when her majesty actually approached within 
ten foot of Mr. Bi_pox, and really looking at 
bim, aud addressing the remark to him, said: 


| *The approach to your town is extremely plea- 
| sant.’ 
| her gracious condescensivn, bowed and retired 
| to the distance of gun shot. 


Mr. Bitpox, overcome to fainting by 


Adding kindness 
to kindness, what was the surprise of all pre- 
sent when her majesty actually came within a 
few feet of Mr. Go.icuTLy, and looking right 
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at him, and addressing the remark to him, ald: 
‘LT consent that the name of the town of Cove 
should be changed to that of Queen’s Town. in 
token of our visit... Mr. GoriGutty’s lips quiv- 
ered, and he was carried off inaswoon. Piling 
up her condescension to a climax, her most 
gracious majesty now approached his honor 
the Mare, who dropped upon his knees, with 
his hands ¢ lasped upon his breast. She then 
taking a sord, drawed it over his shoulde or, and 
said: ‘Rise Sir Cuawts Toor, Bart., 
Queen’s Town.’ We never shall forget the 
expreshun of Sir Cuawzis. He looked as if he 
wasa goin’ up to Paradise onto a streak of light, 
kissin the very ground she stood on. After 
this affecting scedne the beggars returned to 
their real, and her majesty to her sham pain.’ 


—_——- 


We have understood that the 
editor of the Bunkumville Chroni- 
cle has ponsels said in Mr. Too- 
dlens’s shew-shop, that we have 
got tvo many principles. Our ten- 
der Sir, we desire to be on terms 
of Christian forbarans with you, 
but if you do seek to vilify us with 
the fangs of newspaper calumnia- 
tion, let the ring be adequately 
cleared ! 


fAusical 


Sixce Herr Smisa, 
been favored with M. Strikhardt, 
a performer, we do think, who 
will excite a violent furore in the 
United’n States’n. He does not 
call himself the Lion Pianist, but 
there is a good deal of the animal 
about him for all that. Since a 
‘LirrLe More GRAPE, Ciprain 
Brage,’ we dono anythink more 
sublime than his first onset onto 
the keys. He entirely differs from 
the Herr in style and intonation. 
In the former, he is more spang- 
ling; in the latter, he possesses a 
greater degree of varnish. We 
think his elbows are bent at an 
obtuser angle, and his fingers ex- 
hibit a more warrantable degree 
of curve. His crash is much 
softer; his grace notes are more 
airy; his touch more crisp and 
crackling, but in the slam-bang 


€ viticisu. 


we have 


passages, we think he might dear’ 


Bunkum ore and ene Echo. 


‘almost affected 1 


Mare of 
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(On a little more. In the fantasia 
D, we noticed the effect of his 
playing, which was electric toa 
degree. In one place, he inter- 
jected a tiddle-diddle-e-ide which 
us to tears. In 
another, he stretched out his arms 
in astring or series of rapid guad- 
alquivers and semi-demisemiqua- 
vers, which seemed to say in 
Scott’s wonderful scene of Rob 
Roy, ‘O, Mr. Osbaldistone, save 
me! saveme!’ At another time, 
we were walking through mea- 
dows, and see the little fishes a 
sportink in the stream. But if he 
did t¢ril/, he sometimes gave evi- 
dence that he could thunder. If 
he did g'ggle, it was again appa- 
rent that he could haw haw! 
Such are his merits; but if we 

would express our opinion freely, 
we should say that his principal 
fault was a lack of solid judgment. 
Yes, we will print his notices, if 
he will send us tickets for self, 
wife, our Epenetus William, Mr. 
Thomas and Printer’s Devil. 


fAarums. 


Taat which is permanent can- 


not be removed, for when re- 
moved it soon ceases to be per- 
manent. 

Think what you say; but you 
need n’t say jist what you think. 

Stand on reserve, and you will 
command respek ; but act natural 
and keind-hearted without the word 
of command, and you will win dove, 
and love is better than respek. 

Rome was not constructed in a 
day. in point of time. 

He said I go and went not. 
More people we// than can. Some- 
times they can if they w7// but wont. 
At other times they will if they 
can, but really can’t. Circumstance 
is one thing; disposition another. 
Circumstance may be so unluoked 
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Bunkum Flag-Staff and 


for as to govern disposition. 
disposition can generally mould 
circumstance. Strong wills turns 
material things into putty. They 
pat it down — they punck it in— 
they roll it aréound. 

Appear what you are; be what 
you appear. If you appear what 
you are, you won’t deceive the 
world. If you are what you ap- 
pear, you won’t deceive yourself. 
If you neither deceive yourself 
nor the world, you won't be de- 
ceived in your hope. Your face 
won't wear a mask nor your body 
a cloak, but the nakedness of in- 
nocence is its defence. 

These Maxums we shall con- 
tinue in the Flag-Staff, in hopes 
they may do good. 


Bv TSelegraff. 


FOR BUNKUM FLAG-STAFF. 


Philadelphia, 15th Sept.,8 P.M. 
Fry’s opera performing at the 
Chestnut ; the Waccacoe engine 
is at it again with Perseverance 
company No.10. Uptothis hour 
only three killed, but a volley has 
just ensued which will probably 
add tothe mortality some. Com- 
mon Council pretty much agreed 
to let ’em fight it out, provided ;, 
they will wipe the blood off the 
streets when they get done, and 
not rip off any winder shutters to 
carry home the wounded without 
fair compensation, and not kill no 
young ladies by accident as they 
are sitting at the piano. One mel- 
ancholy case lately happened to a 
young Miss playing the Polka; 
killed her in the poottiest part of 
the tune. Greatly lamented ‘ by 
a large circle of friends.’ Her 
lover “who was turning over the | 


But | 


_tragedian, Edwin Forrest. 


Independent Echo. 

leaves ready to sink right down 
through the floor thro’ sheer fright. 
Hicksite, and Orthodocks Quakers 
not yet spliced up their difference. 
T wo boys were fightin’in Chestuut- 
street when we came by, attended 
by a considerable crowd. Two 
cocks also, attacked each other in 
the street, and excited much inte- 
rest. A challenge has passed be- 
tween the boys of the Girard Col- 
lege and the Philadelphia High- 
School. They have knocked the 
chip off of one another’s shoulder, 
and Professor Hart a-doing all he 
can to stay the commotion; but 
Board of Trustees think it better 
to let’em fight it out and say no- 
thin’ abéout it. A row is expected 
in the Arch-street Theatre pretty 
soon, on approach of the great 
Flour 
Weather 


Peaches a drug, and one o’ 


wanistads 


is nine dollars a barl. 
fine. 


| the pleasantest drugs we do think 


we ever took. Mush and water 
millions onthe decline. United’n 
States’n Bank stock abéout where 
it was. Taint riz much, but taint 
got down no lower. Fustic on the 
improve. 
10, p.m. 
Three alarms of fire in three 
different quarters. Engine Good 
Hope has got jammed in with 
engine Salamander 55. Three 
brvken heads thus far, and one 
killed. They are now at it. 
Il P. 
Only one more killed. 
12 P. Mm. 
The fight has jest been stopped 
by playin’ the water works onto 
the belligerents. They have now 
gone home to change their jackets, 
and when they have done so, it is 
thought their courage will be 


cooled off. 


lp. 
Good night ! 


All quiet. 
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° , 
iain tie Sick be Mrs. Miller’s fine cut and chawed. 


. | It’s a great world we live in. 
Otp Zack jest arrived; his 5 


béowels out of order. Sick to 10}. 
his stomack. We called. Says The General’s béowels is better. 


we, ‘ My dear fellow,’ slappin’ him G hasten. A oe 
onto the holler of the back, ‘ do be | aoe hie ar ome 
keerful. The country looks to) eee ee 

you. A leetle more grape, Captain > 

Bragg. Ha! ha! Don’t you Arvibals. 

think you ’d better go back to AT BUNKUM HOTEL AND STRANGERS’ PUT-UP, 
Washington? Glad to see you,| (> This featur’, with accompanying 
but health fust and pleasure arter.| remarks, will be found very useful to 
Major Bliss adwise the General.’ | '¥siness community. 

The old feller looked daggers at} Mr. Vateary, Milwaukie. We guess 
us. The fact was he was so sic| he’s come on business of importance. His 
he didn’t know what he did, and | name is recorded in so obscure a hand, we 


: . : | was half an hour in studying it out. After 
we, as in duty béound, retired, | much study we mastered it, letter by let- 


grasping him warmly by the hand | ter, and could n’t have made out the Mil- 

and saying, ‘ When you come to| waukie then, if had n’t a been for the ser- 

Bunkum drop in and take a look | vants, who fortunitly knowed where he 
’ 


come from. 
at us, General. The Flag-Staff | Mr. Trorer, Wisconsin. A humbly 


sustains you. Mrs. Thomas will | looking old man, who keeps his room and 

be pleased to have you take tea/| takes coffee in his bed: We are informed 

with her. Takin’ Major Burss| that he eat the greatest part of a beef- 

aside, we then said to him, ‘ Major steak yesterday forenoon, and has an 
, 


etl bl enormous appetite. He drinks. We see 
your most humble, contumbDie ser- | him take a glass o’ brandy an’ water, and 


vant. We would like to ask a pooty strong too,we guess. What a pity 
favor when the General gets well, | that men of Mr. Tidrei’s ages will set so 
which he will do provided you bad an example to the travellink commu- 


: t to drink. We see him ho!” the li- 
take keer to check the diarrhee. | peepee nto a aie me 


The Flag-Staff goes for him firm| " Mr. Waccasy, Isle of Wight. ‘Three 
as a stone fence. We want the | white trunks, and somethin’ in ’em, we ’re 
inspecktorship of ashes.’ He made | 4/t@i4, a siphen te have. Also 
us no reply, as the time to make| ® red umbrella. He drinks. 


t Mr. Teetorum and lady. Quite a 
the appointment warnt come we pretty woman, we think. We looked at 


suppose, and showed us to the| her through the key-hole of the drawing- 
door in the politest manner possi- room. So expressed our conviction to the 
ble, in that quick way so pecooliar eee ' _—— . ae that 
h litarvy profeshun, vointin’ | eee ° 1er age should have married 
to the military pro » porntin’ | Teetotum, a man much older, and mark- 
where the door was, and which| ed with the small-pox. He drinks. 
was the way éout, which we fol- Miss Van Piven. Exquisite ! Beau- 
lowed, in point of course, leavin’ | tiful shoulders : Dark hazel eye! Little 
a copy of the Flac-Staff for the foot! Slight scar onto her forehead, but 
5 


none to hurt. Good burst! A small 
General, should he get done wo-) cater. Drinks tod much coffee. Dear 


mitin’. Turnin’ and takin’ off our| Miss Van Prust! permit a stranger, 
hat however, we said as we were | struck with your geno I cg 
goin’ éout, ‘ Major, can you give us| *°. 88Y to you in great Kindness, dont 


. h drink so much coffee. We do think it is 
aseeair!’ He had none how-| moet injurious to the nerves. 


ever, 80 we twisted off a piece of| Mr. Surru, of Missouri. He drinks. 
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Independent Echo. { October, 


| By the same, Asicarm Brown to Jona- 
| THAN Lek.: 

Niszo’s Garpen has arisen like a/| 
Spinx from its ashes. Taint a theatre ;| 
it’s a garden; but we didn’t see no red- | 


Summary, 


‘ABIGAIL Brown, 
With a span new gown, 
Went down to see her sister ; 
When JonaTHAN Leg, 














































































































































































dishes. We stopped in there the other 
night, and see some rope dancing. 
very perlite and clergyman-looking man 


comes out andmakes a very handsome bow. 


He then announces that the performers 
are a-coming. ‘ Frass-war R-r-r-avel.’ 
Then out comes F’rasswar with a hop, 
skip, jump, and a bow and a smile, runs 
upa little ladder, feels the rope with his | 
does, to see if the chalk is onto it ; all the 
time the music a-goin,’ and done himself 
much credit. He danced as well, as we 
could perceive, as if he was onto a board 
floor. After Frasswar had finished, there 
came out about the prettiest little creatur 
of a girl, we do think, we ever looked at. 
We was so ’feered she would fall. If our 
wife had been there, she would have a- 
screamed right éout. 

Rev. Mr. Pirtincer is at Montpe- 
lier, gettin’ up an excitement in his own 
way. He will eat nothin’ but tenderline. 
The butchers of Montpelier are unable to 
supply him and his wife with tenderline, | 
and the deacons have applied to the town 
of Barre. This is not fiction but fact. 

Tue Presipenr of the United’n | 
States’n has arrived at Washington. Will 
our letter-writer inform us how the Gene- 
ral does? Also ask him whether he has 
considered that application for Inspectre of 
Ashes. 

A Jarroupy, travellink Hinglishman, 
has got out of the ked’p’try, and is on En- 


A} 


| the day of his birth. 


As brisk as a flea, 
Jumped right up and kist her.’ 


Hence we view that kissin’ is dan-ger- 


ous! Printer duly remembered ! 


Died. 


Ar his residence in Bunkum, on the 
last ultimatum, Joun Latn, a highly re- 
spectable citizen, and we think about the 
thinnest man we ever seen. He looked 
as if the wind would blow him away. He 
drank some, but none to hurt. He was 


_bow-legged, and afflicted with the rhuma- 


tis some years before he died; but those 


| who knowed him best, knowed very well 


that he had not been a well man from 
First, it was grow- 
ing pains; a’terwards, one pain or ano- 
ther, till they become chronic. Opodeldoc 
relieved him some; but he continued to 
grow thin, and the tailors could not make 
breeches that didn’t flap onto his legs. In 
disposition he was kind and generous; 
and gave a beggar a shilling and a shirt 
only a month before he died. We say 
to his afflicted widow, Weep not for him 
for you must soon follow, as you are some- 
what advanced in age ; and although the 
fiddle which he used to string well, 
well! grasping your hand affectionately, 





dear friend, we say it’s all for the best. 


glish ground. He says he’s glad of it, and 


is in his room in the ’otel writin a book. 
Hungary is fallen. The corpse of Gran, 
Suick, Gautows and Cxam, have got the 


victory over Bem and Gerorcy. Poor 
ked’ntry! our heart bleeds for you! | 
These revolutions are like intermittent | 


fever. They ’re pretty much done now, | 
but they “Il come back again. They are | 
like a grasshopper; he hops to the foot 
ef a dandeline, may be, and there stops; | 
presently he Il hop a little furder. 


| Was. 


SAarvied. ' | 


By Rev. Mr. Green, Wituiam Buacx | 
to Becky Wuire. 


| 
AMALGAMATION here we view, 
But no disturbance did ensue ; 
A contradiction is begun, 
We learn that black and white is one. 





lst instantissimo, Water Cisco, a lit- 
tle colored boy of the otas, of about 12 
years ; a servant of the editor of this pa- 


_ per, and we give this obituery notice cheer- 


fully ; black as the ace of spades and of 
good disposition, but he would lie. Most 
colored children will; as also white, until 
they are whipped out of it. Spare the 
rod and spoil the child! Some time ago 
we offered him six pence for every ten 
rats he caught. The next day he come 
and told us that he had caught all they 
We pulled out our purse, intending 
to pay him punctual a dime piece or less, 
in proportion, just according to the number 
of ratshe caught. We asked him how many, 
and he answered, without changing color, 
a hundred and three; thus bringing us 
into his debt, sixty and some odd cents. 
This we told him we never could con- 


|sent to; and for this we horse-whipped 
| him, well-knowing that our house would 
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not include so many rats. Says we, ‘ Wat- 
TER, look us right in the face. But he 
looked just as if he was pulling up his eye- 
lids with puilies. 


the conversation, we should a said to you, 
lyin’ is hateful. 
then whipped him, and did n’t give him 


the money for the rats he did catch, and | 


sent him to bed without no supper. For 
we suppose upon a liberal average he 
might have cotched seven rats and not 
one scintilla more. We had been bothered 
by this vermin a good deal, but as to catch- 


ing a hunderd and three rats in so limited | 


a period of time, we knowed it could not 
be. ‘To extirpate rats at that average a 
head would be ruinous. 
subscription list would not justify it, we 
think, although the Flag-Staff is rapidly 
advancing in the tide of patronage. 


wantingon your part. Cirklelate! cirklelate! 
Principles we go for, not men. And this 


colored boy we hope has gone where he 


is better off, and as for his telling stories 
about rats we heartily forgive him, and for | 
respect, out of affection, write this obituary 
notice, as he was very much in Want of 
mouey poor little fellow, and more enlight- 
ened men than he will tell lies when they 
want money. Rats are a nuisance, and 
we take the blame to ourselves for setting 
the temptation in his way. 
of his continuance with us, we sent for his 
father to lodge a complaint with the old 


gZ 


gentleman abéout his sun, that we could | 


not safely believe one single word he said 
This was at least a twelf-month before we 

requested him to catch the rats. The old | 
man come, looking very much concerned, 
no doubt supposing that his sun had been 

guilty of high burglary upon the seas ; and | 
nearly ready toery rightout. ‘ Gashping 


for breath,’ says the old gennelman, ‘ what | 


has he been a doin’?” Says we, ‘lyin’, | 
Tuomas. He’s the biggest liar, for so) 
small a boy, we ever seen. We can’t be- | 
lieve him. We can’t rely on him. We} 
can’t trust him. We can’t repose any con- 
fidence into him; but this with reference to 
other matters and not of the rats. And | 
we then told him right out. We suppose 
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None but bad boys lie. We | 


The state of our | 


Dear | 
friends, we say to you, let no efforts be | 


At one period | 
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In Repnttion, asnen was kind and af- 
fectionate, and died greatly regretted bya 
large circle of friends. 


Says we, ‘ WaLrer, had | 
we have met your eye in a previous part of | 


24th instimo, Rapamantiavs Jones; 
| his ditto difficult to be found ; a kind hus- 
band, an affectionate father, an engaging 
uncle, a pleasant cousin, a polite friend, and 
in all the relations of life, unexcepted. He 
cut off his toe while engaged in cutting 


| wood, and never got overit. Lock-jor sot 
in shortly after. "We suppose you could 
not have put a pin’s pint between his 
teeth ; convulsions terribul, and bore it like 
a man. He said but little, but the last 
words we heerd him say, looking at the 
writer of this article, and grashping his 
hand, ‘ Oh, Mr. Bicgetow! Mr. Biattow! 
Mr. BieeLow !’ 


The following inscription is on his tomb : 


A FRIEND indeed has placed these stones 
In memory of Rapam Jones, 
Who in some misdirected cracks, 


Struck off his tue with a broad-ax. 


A solemn and affectionate epigram, and 
| much needed. 


*,* Iv having been falsely said that we 
were opposed to publishing obituerries, it 
| would be very strange if we wouldent do 
it when other papers do. ‘There are al- 
| ways two or three friends to whom they 
are agreeable, and the longer they are, of 
| course more grateful to the feelinks of 
| those friends. For any subscribers of the 
Flag-Staff, we say to them, that we will 
record their obituerries with pleasure, and 
| no charge made, but no paper stopped 
short of twelve months. 


} 


| Births. 

Lapy of the Eprror of this paper, of a 
son, aged two days. He now weighs 
twelve pounds, which isthe size of a good 
size turkey. That he willbe good-lookin’ 
we firmly believe, but jus now he is like 
all children of a co-similar age, a humbly 


‘little cub. We shall bring him up out of 
hand. 





you never seen a colored man’s counte- | 
nance so brighten up. A load seemed to 

be taken from his stomack to once-t. First | 
he grinned like a chessy cat, and then 

laughed right eéut ‘ Lyin’, says the old | 
gennelman. ‘Js that all? why missy, | 
says he, lookin’ at our wife, they will do 
that!’ And so we dismissed the matter. 





| dono. 


Lady of Joun Smrru, firm of Smirn 
aud Smirusoy, Bunkum, a daughter : 


Fatuer’s head and mother’s nose, 
And mother’s eyes as black as sloes. 


This makes the twelf. How Smira is 
a goin’ to support any more children we 
Success to him, say we. 
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Lady of Joun Jouns, 10th instimo, of | 
twins. One two many, we should think. 


Lady of Mr. Jackson, twins. Two 
two many, we know. 

Lady of Cappen Joruam ArrLeé, state | 
militia, a boy. He merely said, ‘forward 
march !’ and then died ; a positive fact ; we} 
have it from his father’s own lips; and the | 
most remarkable circumstance we ever 


heerd. 


Mrs. Satty Brass, a child. He has a 
key on his breast. 5 


*,* Birtus published at reasonable rates. 
We will be glad to do it. We see it has’ 
been long acted upon by the London Times, 
and why not? Wesee noreason. It is 
all fair and proper. Come on then with 
your births, and we will record it to the 
world. Nohesitation. £5. ¥.s. anv lL. EB. 


bD.i 


Answers to Correspondents. 


To ‘Izarp,’ who inquires of us, who is ID OMNE 
GEwvs, we reply that we dono the gentleman,and 
would answer to his interrogatory question by 
asking another, who is ConPSsE DE RESERVE 
and Statu Quo? 


‘Incusus’ wants to borrow five dollars till day after 
to-morrow and no longer. We haven't it by us 
at present, and don’t much expect to until the 
identical time when he would be done with it, 
whichis a curious coincidens. The next time 
he wants to borrow we hope we shall have it jist 
AT THE TIME he wants it, and won't WANT it 
until jist as he gets done with it. Wehave a 
little real estate howsever, which he can have five 
dollars onto, will he dispose of it, in Ashtabula 
ceounty. 

‘Puixip’ is wrong. Washington, the father of 
his Ked'ntry pip die in 1799, deeply regretted 
by a large cirkle of friends. The centoory diea 
with him. But future time will live with him 
He was a man of talent. 


‘Investication.’ How many gallons go over the 
Niagara Falls in an hour we dono, as we have 
got no slate. Howsever a good many, we po 
think, and probably mone than we think. A | 
friend of ours has made a calculation how many 
miles all creeping things in the world would 
creep in ONE HouR provided they took it easy. 
And the total sumMUM BONUM, tf we remember 
right, was extremely much. 


| 
To ‘X.’ who sends us a rejected communication | 
from Crarx’s KnIcKERBOCKER, ‘We can ah! 
Not doit!” Mr. CrarKx may keephis rejectec 
communications. We would respectfully inform 
Mr. KNICKERBOCKER CLark ?f he is n't floun- 
dering in the waves at Shrewsberry, that the 
Flag-Staff can get along without the cast-off 
clothes and pantaloons of literature. 


*Quiz.’— Your communication is excluded. We 
see nothing in Cholera to make fun of. A disease 
which has kilied off ten thousand of our feller 

men in the city of New-York this summer, is too 

serious to make fun of. Weare willin’ to make 





[October, 


fun of follies; to make fun of humbugs; to 
make fun of the wanities of life, but not the 
doings of Wivine ProvipENce. And we tell 
Quiz that we never see an actor onto the stage, 
or any one else whatever make fun of sucH 
THINGS, that he warnt a DEAD MAN in twelve 
months or thereabout. Let him put that in his 
pipe and smoke it. 


R.’ — We have tried to dispose of your old sulky 
and can't. 


‘James’ don’t be melancolly. There's no use-t, Go 


out, and try and do some good. That'll cheer 
youup. Don't tell us that you 're blue. We 
don’t careif you're BLacKk. Got enough todo 
to attend to publication of Flag- Staff. 


V.V.’ is filed for insertion, although the author will 
perceive we have considerably filed it. We have 
worn outa new file already since we have bcenin 
this office. 


‘CoquimBo’ is excepted. 


‘ Josu’ is under advisement. 
‘P.'s’ article on Double Ontonders is good, and 


will be published in point of time, can we make 
room for it. 


‘ CONUNDRUMs we say again we won't have. 


‘Anxtous Exquirer.’—‘ Who was Sappho ?' 


We believe he was a colt. 


‘Bow-wow’ came too late. Pow-wow and Rowde- 
dow, are vulgar and cannot appear. The Flag- 
Staff hates vulgarity. Let this fact be kept dis- 
tinctly in view. 





State of the Market. 


As a general thing, prices have not much va- 
ried since the last quotations, but a better feel- 
ing begins to prevail. This will be agreea- 
ble intelligence to all those who like that good 
feelings should be kept up. 

Satt.—Attic, of a fine quality, scarce, and the 
demand fair. Coarssr, plenty. 

AsHEs, we are pleased to say, is firmer; and 
holders are determined and clench their teeth. 

Ports, consisting of watering, flower, cherry, 


| galli, and tea, are selling as per last advices. 


PEARLS of any ‘ great price,’ not to be had. 

Dry Cop is strong. 

CorTTon is buoyant since the flood at Sauve’s. 

Barxs are limited since the dog-law has 
been in force. 

BuTTer and CHrEsE.—No change, except the 
latter is improved a little mite. 

SmALL PorarTogs are in small estimation. 

CucumMBErs are looking more cheerful , in 
Bunkum. 

Water, Mus and other Mriurons about the 
same. 

A further decline in Turnrps was anticipated 
by buyers, and not submitted to. 

Seuvasues, long-necked and others, have 
yielded to a general smash. 

Pras are supported. 

Beans, we do not know. 

Hops are high, but by last advices from Sara- 

\toga, Polka and other qualities were expect- 
ed shortly to decline. 

| Country Prmpxins begin to come in. 

| Grtts, about the same. 

Drvpeo is firm. 

Hemp meets a limited enquiry, although if 
all folks had their due, we think that the mar- 
ket would be more cheerful. 

| Wup Oars continue to be sewn, and al- 
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—- we have heard of some demurrers with , To be succeeded by 
srenc w ic : 
es aera oan CATCH HIM IF YOU CAN!! 
MousrasHes have advanced one-eighth. To be followed by 
IMPERIALS, as we learn by letter from the 
Continent, are at a discount. YOU MAY TAKE MY HAT! ! 
Rumps have an upward tendency. T lude with 
Since our last quotations, Toneves have | *° Conclude wit 


been active. ' 
In Baranpres, Wuisktes and other fluids, we THOMAS & KEMPIS!! 


notice a disposition to go down. To-morrow FLAXEN HAIR BEAUTY, JACK 
LonDon PuNCH is much admired, and meets | STRAW, and other entertainments. Curting 

a ready sale. rises at seven, performances commence at 
The best Port, we believe, is not declined. eight. Tr.a.sh. 


For OLtp HoLuanD, we think we notice a - ~—---—-- —-—— -= + => - 
growing affection in the community at large. | ‘J HE CROW-BLACK SERENADERS will 

GinGer Pop seems to be regarded with little give their second entertainment in the 
favor. Tabernacle Church to the citizens of Bunkum 

Root Beer is also on the decline. A bottle,| this evening. The following new Songs will 
however, buret in the Washington Parade | be introduced, accompanied by Bones, Tri- 
Ground on Sunday last. angle, Banjo, Jews’ Harp and Sticks: 

Since the prevalence of pestilence, CAMPHOR 





has put on a very cheerful appearance, and is Yes, my Satry, my deary, 
dressed in his Sunday clothes. In short, Li- , LoOM's come back once more ; 

s ania . : Life without you was dreary 
quors, Liqueurs, Liquids, Fluids and stimulants 


; . On the coast of Guinea a-shore. 
in general, are in request; and Paut rather than 


MATTHEW meets with public regard. On the coast of Guinea, my darling 
2 . : . Where the golden sands do shine, 
Peanuts have declined since the closing of SaLLr, you were my staring, 
the theatres. And nobody else is mine. © 
We think we noticed a far better feeling for 
Putty, but it has not been support. d, and at 





I could have made money by ivory, 


. 7 I could have made money by gold: 
present sticks pretty much where it was. But I ‘d rather wear my livery, 
The following commercial letter has been And live as I did of old. 
received by Flag-Staff, dated Yes, my Sarty, my deary, 
Lonvon, Ist InsTIMo. Tom's come back once more; 
FrienD:—Thee must be informed that sg herent ty tn 


, On the coast of Guineaa-shore. 
there was not much in the street when we last | 


walked there. There was butlittle-tirring but| , wee 
smells, and we were glad to get our nose rid | Farewell to the Banjo,’ ‘Give me a Girl as 
of them. As to stocks, we cannot say much | Black as Ink,’ etc., etc. Heel and Toe Dances, 
concerning them: 6’s and 7’s remain like every | Knock Down, — ne whole to conclude with 
think else in this era of the world, at 6’s and 7’s. the E-yah! yah! Chorus, by the whole talent of 
Government's are fluctuating. Consul’s are a| the company. tas.te. 
little improved. Republican securities, we | ———_.-_..... se a ae 
think, do not stand so high as they did. Napo- ERR SMASH, THE LION PG:ANIST, in- 
leons at a discount. Louis also the same. The | ++ forms the citizens of Bunkum that he will 
Pope has not yet lost his gayety. Hungary is | S've@ second MONSTER entertainment on his 
fallen, fallen. Dicesow & Co, | 2€W LeviaTHan Piano to-morrow night. A 
new Slam Bang Waltz will be introduced. For 
al <—oo mrumnnmers | further particulars see small bills. 








A is g. OHN SHEARS, Hair-Dressing Saloon, 1 
Advertisement Main-street. Poll Parrots for sale, Liquid 
THEATER. Cream of Amber, Gallowses, Mustashes, etc. 


HE BUNKUM TROUPE will open for a few Red-headed gentlemen are respectfully invited 
nights at the Town Hall, under the patron-| to give himacall. 
age of His Honor the Mare. No swearing,no| [3% Customers will not be BLOWED on. 
double ontonders, and only respectable society, | cian a, Sa pre 
and no colored people admitted. The sole ef- ANTED A_ PRESBYTERIAN COACH- 
forts of the manager will be to hold the mirror | MAN, an Episcopal Cook, and a New 
up to Natur so’s Natur can see his face in it.| Jerusalem Waiter. Apply at this office. 


The entertainments will commence with | INTELLIGENCE OFFICE, Bunkum. A wise 
looking clerk is always at the books. Hard 


THE BLOODY BANDIT!! | benches to sit on. Poor girls will not be kept 


A Melodramy, in three Acts. | waiting for their turn over twelve hours. A 
. : | dollar to be paid down. Places got perhaps. 
POIGNAND, 1---20-- sso. sss22..ce-dounsine | ‘Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.’ 





+i expected now for some time to come. 

ROARING LION!! | We think it is one of about the grandest sights 
After which the side-splitting, stomach-shaking’ | We ever seen. To observe the chickens goin’ 
laughter-provoking farce of = roost, and this at a time — they ought to 
eé scratchin’ out a livin’, and crowin’ very 

THE DEVIL YOU DID!! cheerful. But great as this is, we think a moral 

eclipse is greater, and TICKERBY’s SYRUP 

Bo be followed by OF SQUILLS fairly eclipses any medicine of 
NO SIR-REE! ! that kind, as the great Eclipse horse outran 


| — — 
To be followed by the TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE MOON is not 
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any thing they could put on the Union Course, 
and died recently, well fed and cared for, as he 
had ought to be. Bunkum Drug Shop. 


a RISING GENERATION, we presume, | 


have much to be thankful for. If it were 
for the writings of Perrer Parry alone, they 
stand upon a footing not enjoyed by the youth 
of a previous age, and these advantages, we 


fear, not so much appreciated by the youth as | 
they had ought. Vocal music is much attended | 


to, and if we signalize the Baby Jumper as the 
very chef doo ver of a benevolent mind, we 


should not fall below the inark. One baby was | 


killed by the staple failin’ onto its little crown, 
but whole vollums would fail to tell the good 
they done. Neverth-less, perhaps that MRS. 
LILLY’S SOOTHING MOLASSES SYRUP is 
about the kindest thing for children, especially 
those teething, ever invented. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





CAUTION. 
MAN calling himself Pickle Pickleby hav- 


- . . + . 
4\ ing been detected in the nefarious, cruel, | 


and absolutely body-destroying effort to foist 
upon the public a spurious, vile, worthless imi- 
tation and mere travestie of my PECULIAR 
PICKLES, I hereby warn the public against 
the,imposter, who will be persecuted to the 
utmost limits and edge of the law. His pickles 
will KILL 

any body who eats them. None genuine ex- 
cept signed by the inventor’s own handwriting : 


Pel, Pehl 





AXAMILLION VERMIFUGE! WONDER- 
FUL! WONDERFUL!! KILL ORCURE! 
CUT UP A HUNDRED SNAKES IN A FOUR 


ACRE LOT IN LESS THAN ONE HOUR! 


SARTIN’' CURE! The public are most car- 
nestly and respectfully requested to try this 


remedy. No worm, if he’s as big asa boa con 


strictor, can stand before it one minute; cut 


his head right off, and won’t let his tail waggle 


three seconds; rob him of his scales. stroke his 
crest down. and kill him out right. $1,000,000 | 4 drug I ever took. 
forfeited if it don’t killorcure. Five hundred | when nothin’ else would. 


children, now removed from the evil to come 
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| 
| 
| 
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| 








REAT DISCOVERY! WONDER OF THE 

| XT AGE! PLEASANT YET TREMENDOUS! 
MEDICATED APPLE-SAAS! As CapraIn 

| CODDLe was Walking along the sea-beach at 
Schnaphausen a thought struck him. With the 
most innocent of all substances he has gone 
and blended a powerful medicament, and yet 
no mercury in it—no mercury !—no mercu- 

) ry!!—no mercury!!! The benevolent heart 
| of the Captain throbbed with delight. He went 
| and secured a sloop-load of apples to-onct, had 
| them mashed, medicated, and put into barls. 
| When charlatanry is making such progressive 
strides, it is really refreshing to see a remedy 
based upon the principles of science and com- 
mon sense ; one which appeals to nature for its 
guide. Such is the MepicateD AppLe-Saag, 
which has now been before the community 
long enough to attest its value. It is better 
than all the pillule ever invented. To the 
bowels it is kind. yet potent; soothing, yet 
* thorough. A friend in Hackensack thus writes : 
‘Your Saas is about the pleasantest thing for 
It riz me onto my legs 
My first wife ex- 
'| perienced the benefit of it before she died. 


could have testified to its excellence. Mothers | |My second wife acknowledged that it done her 


will rejoice at it. Fathers may take our office it 


their way back from their country houses to | jr 
get it. It beats the Graeffenberg Medicines, and 
is fast driving those specifics out of market. 


We cannot help it. We respect our Graeffen 


berg friends as much as any. Would befriend 
them on any suitable occasion, lend them our 
boots, get them out of prison. save them from 
the gallows; would n't give them poison; | 
would n’t skin them alive; but genius must rise 
permost to the top wave, and inputting forth 
e RAXAMILLION VERMIFUGE to public notice, | 
we do not ask any return of the public but only 


1| good. My present lady would not be without 
Our children have a regular crying spell 
| for the Saas every day, but we won't give it to 
‘em when there’s no occasion. I believe your 
Saas is the best thing for constipation and all 
other diseases on the known earth. What a 
wondertully ingenious idea to think of Apple- 
; Saas to base your medicine onto! Rest as- 


’| sured, my Dear Sir, the bowels of posterity 
will praise you. 
‘To Caprain CopDLe.’ 


Over five hundred certificates, signatures, 


to buy a million bottles, and try its efficacy on | etc., can be seen at the Depository, from men, 
snakes. ‘Truth is mighty and must prevail.’ | women and individooals, lawyers, ministers of 
Boerhaave. Sold only ut the Bunkum Drug | the gospel,and others. One dollar a keg. 


Shop. o.sh me. 


~*.* THE BUNKUM LIST OF LETTERS | 
having been awarded to ‘The Flag-Staff,’ from 


Raskal, Sep. 1, 1849. 8.h.aw. 


O! FOR CALIFORNIA! Those going to 
San Francisco are respectfully invited to 


its large circulation, that interesting matter will | look at the subscriber’s assortment of Bricks, 
hereafter appear at regular intervals in our | Paving-Stonesand Mill-Stones. Also a quantity 


colums. 


| of Bean-Poles, and ten-barrels Apple-Saas, 
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OLD WATER ESTABLISHMENT AND{| dollars; second best, one and a half; worst 


WET-SHEET INFIRMARY, near Bunkum, 
is now open. No patient has ever died in this in 
stitution. 1f we think that they’re agoin' to die. 
We wrap them up in a wet winding sheet, and 
send them away. Many who have been ena- | 
bled to etand our process get entirely well. 


THE SHIP GOOD FORTUNE will 
sail for San Francisco in ten days. 
Young women of beauty are request- 
ed to embark. They can marry 
Presidents, Judges, Juries, Alcaldes, or any 
other aspiration in California they choose to 

YHE  BUN- 


aim at. 
r 
| KUM HAT 


will beissued at 
nine o’clock on 
Wednesday the 
ninth instimo. 
It is teetotally 
original both in 
build and mate- 
rials. We don’t 
want no Paris 
or Ewrop fash- 
ions into Bun- 
kum: her citi- 
zens aint goin’ 
to stand no monarchial fashions. The style of 
THe Bunkum Hat combines elegance with 
firmness, and ease with durability. Its chief 
featur is good taste; while the materials is of 
the firat water; being nine parts rat-fur, (Long- 
tailedthief of the Naturalists.) and four of rams’- 

wool. ‘The measure of the head is taken with | 
a patent gas-ometer and meter. Old Hat 
stuff taken in part exchange. Best hats, two 








THE 


| kind, fifty cents. 


I" 


VESPER 


Treesy, Kox & Peary. 


io.sh.r.d.1t.tf, 
7 HE BUNKU mM FL |AG-STAFF. is published 

every now and then at Bunkum, and also at 
| the office of the KnicKERBOCKER in New-York. 
It will take a firm stand on the side of virtue 
and morality. The Fine Arts and Literature 
will be fully discussed. PatnctpLes or 'NinE- 
TY-Erent, and all the great measures of the 
day, fully sustained. (For further particulars 
see large head.) Horses and cabs to let by the 
editor. Old newspapers for sale at this office. 
WANTED, AN APPRENTICE. He must be bound 
for eight years, fold and carry papers, ride post 
oncet a-week to Babylon, Pequog, Jericho, Old 
Man’s, Mount Misery, Hungry Harbour, Hetcha- 
bonnuck, Coram and Miller's Place, on our old 
white mare, and must find and blow his own 
horn. Run AWay, AN INDENTED APPRENTICE, 
named Joun JouNs, scar on his head, one ear 
gone, and no debts paid of his contracting. Cali- 
fornia gold, banks at par, pistareens. und Uni- 
ted'n States’n currency in general, received in 
subscription. Also, store pay, potatoes, corn, 
rye, oats, eggs, beans, pork, grits, hay. old :ope, 
honey, shorts, dried cod, catnip, oil, but’nut 
bark, paints glass, putty, hemp. snake-root, 
cord-wood, live geese feathers, saxafax, dried 
apples, hops, new cider, axe-handles, mill- 
stones, hemlock-gum, bacon and hams, ging- 
shang root, vinegar, pumpkins, ellacompaine, 
harness, hops, ashes, slippery-ellum bark, 
clams, manure, and all other produce, taken 
inexchange. WantTeDTo Hier, a New Mitcu 
Farrer Cow; give eight quarts of milk night 
and morning: also, to change milks with some 
neighbor with a cheese- -press for a skim-milk 
cheese once’t a-week. 


STAR. 





Lasr night [I watched the Vesper Star 
Grow pale, as rose the hornéd moon, 

And so one joy with me has died, 
As came a brighter joy too soon: 

And so one sweet, wild mountain flower, 
That charmed me ’mid a thorny way, 

Has perished in my memory’s bower, 
And left no token of decay: 

And so one wave of dear delight, 
Rippling the calm of Life’s wide sea, 

Chased by a larger wave from sight, 
Has perished trom my memory: 

And so the lute’s rich strain I heard, 
Filling my heart with blissful pain, 

Is floated far away, and lost 
In a new, deeper, tenderer strain: 

And words that once had power to thrill 

Give place to words of wilder tone. 


The fountains of my youth are still, 
Its flower-woods wilderness and lone. 
The new, pursuing like a hound, 
Hunts down and soon devours the old; 
And Love is hardly born and warm 
Ere it is gray, and dead, and cold. 
Ah, I remember when I thought 
One beating heart was linked to mine ! 
That I could never worship. save 
That heart were on my temple's shrine; 
But she who wore it now is wed, 
Uncared by me, unto another : 
A fat, uncombed, cheese-making wife, 
And of four children fat, the mother. 
So perish most of earthly dreams ; 
So brightest joys go never far: 
New joy- o’ercome them, as the moon 
Chased out from sight the Vesper Star. 
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THOUGHTS AT LAUREL HILL. 


Is this the final resting place of man? 

The end of Time? Eternity’s first dawn? 

Will here the old, the young, the wise and good, 
Who sweetly sleep beneath these marble piles, 
Put on the robes of immortality, 

And rise transformed, devoid of sin and death? 
Will here commissioned angels congregate, 

To welcome up their kindred from the dust? 

Will all come forth to join the innumerable throng 
On that great day, the resurrection morn, 

And stand approved in their Crearor’s sight? 

If it be so, then here and there will rise 

From these small graves, unguarded now and bare, 
On which no hand hath taught a vine to trail, 
Or flower to bloom, some orphan children, who 
Have left the world without a home, or friend 

To rear a monument to their memory. 

And here, where Death, with his relentless dart, 
Hath cut these buds from off their parent stem, 
Where stars of hope shine through the darkened clouds, 
And point as beacons to the land of rest, 

Another group of little ones shall stand, 

Arrayed in fadeless garniture of bliss, 

Waiting the voice that bids them to the skies. 
This is a place of quietness, where all 

Who sleep within its rural, calm retreats, 

Shall hear the voice that calls to them, ‘ Awake! 
Arise! come forth! and stand before your Jupce 
And while I muse, methinks I see them rise, 
Some shrouded in the drapery of the tomb, 

And some in garlands of eternal bliss. 

Yes; here old age, with wrinkled face, and locks 
Whitened and silvered with the frost of years, 
And infancy, with eyes of mirthfulness, 

And joyous children laughing in their glee, 

With weeping matrons, and light-hearted maids, 
Together crowd the golden gates of bliss, 

To seek protection in their Faruer’s house. 

Here, too, another joyless band appears, 

Whom Slander, with its thousand snaky tongues, 
Had filled their cups of happiness with gall ; 
Slander, that praised them under Friendship’s guise, 
But in their absence stung them unto death. 

Here let me rest when life’s dull strife is o’er, 
Beneath these tall and overbranching trees, 
Where no rude foot shall desecrate my grave, 

Or ill reports disturb my quiet sleep. 

Yes; let me rest among these shrubs and flowers ; 
And if no friends above my grave shall weep, 

Or plant a vine totrail around my tomb, = - 

Let my poor name, unhonored and unsung, 

Be buried here, and moulder with my dust. 
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EXCELSIOR. 





‘ Hark ! the notes on my ear that play 
Are set to words ; as they float they say, 
Passing away, passing away.’ 


Ir is the characteristic of our age and Yankee nation to stand still 
in nothing. No matter what is concerned, ‘ get ahead,’ ‘ progress,’ and 
if you can’t progress forward, then progress backward, only for the 
love of concord: progress is the universal motto, Our statesmen, 
those to whom we have been accustomed to look with veneration 
and respect as the ornaments of our country, to whose noble deeds 
we were wont to point with pardonable pride, are pronounced b 
authority, that brooks no contradiction, to be behind, far behind the 
age. ‘ Webster wasa greatman. As a public speaker, Calhoun was 
eminently forcible and effective. The idol fur so many years of a 
great political party, gifted with singular oratorical powers and pos- 
sessed of the most winning and graceful manners, occupied a very 
prominent position both at home and abroad.’ 

But great as they were, all these men have passed away, and a 
brighter day has dawned upon us.’ Party leaders are no more to hold 
sway, party power is no more to rule; trickery, chicanery and all 
deceit are from this moment to be seen through and exposed ; hum- 
bug in every form from this hour disappears; for lo! the people wake. 
Now begins to dawn upon us the blest era of true freedom, for 


‘ Tue blind and beaten giant is staggering up at length, 
And the pillars of his prison-house begin to feel his strength.’ 


The world, thanks to kind Providence and our own sapient selves, 
is ina fair way of being regenerated, though it has wandered so long 
and so far that much time must necessarily be consumed in the gi- 
gantic work. 

Seriously, though we would not seem advocates of standing still 
mentally, morally or physically, yet this constant, overweening, rest- 
less, world-upsetting, nervous spirit, this perpetual desire to change, 
cannot we think be too severely reprehended. Especially does it 
become ridiculous when the subject of its prazseworthy philanthropy 
is made worse instead of better, or when of all its labors, a mouse, 
the object of universal ridicule, is the only product. Nor can. we 
imagine any spot where this unstable spirit prevails to a more alarm- 
ing extent than at present in our own Gotham. With the native 
purity of its healthful atmosphere, wooed to linger awhile by the 
cleanly habits of our good Knickersocker ancestors, but now, alas! 
driven forever from among us, has also fled that sound discriminating 
judgment, that fixed resolution to improve, always connected with a 
steady determination to sacrifice no real good for a fancied better, 
which those same fathers so eminently displayed. 
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Pull down and build again, move and keep moving, alter and keep 
changing, is now the ruling principle strong in its undying spirit. We 
hold nought made sacred | by time, character or circumstance, but all 
must fall before the universal leveller, Improvement, which beautiful 
as it is in theory is not less striking in its results. Whether as re- 
gards mind or matter, mighty are the effects it produces. Lighted 
on his way by this magic jack-o’-lantern, what cannot man accom- 
plish 4 Distance is sh ortened or elongated at pleasure; space anni- 
hilated or created at will; and he stands forth supreme, and cries : 
‘What is too hard for me?’ No matter what incidental injuries may 
occur; no matter what deprivation of rights, of real interest and of 
truth results; no matter what special pleading is resorted to, so the 
great end, at once the cause and consequent, is effected or even only 
advanced, all is well, and humanity is saved from something worse 
than death. Peace, age, pleasure and present good; all must be sac- 
rificed to the idea no matter how vague and undefined, to the fancy, 
no matter how fitful and illusory of acquisition, connected of course 
with Improvement, if not demonstrable as applying to the present age, 
certain at least to be of vast importance to a generation yet unborn 
when these pioneers in the philanthropic cause will be properly ap- 
preciated by that most sagacious as well as profound of all juries, the 
Public. 

An abler pen than mine has pointed to the spots scattered all 
throughout the city of our pride, which serve to exemplify these re- 
marks, where fine gold has bought the votaries of improvement the 
right to consecrate a new temple and pay their hourly devotions at 
its altar. And though the spirit has been oft rebuked, yet is it still 
abroad; nay, like a simoom, it sweeps over the land. It has turned a 
time-honored and venerable building into a receptacle forthe people’s 
letters, pulled down others to make room for merchandise ; and be- 
cause large sums could be realized for the lots on which they stood, 
and one, that ancient model of neat simplicity, a single glance at 
which was enough to carry us back in thought, to the days of our fore- 
fathers, the old Lutheran church, it has converted into a stable. It 
is related that the Empress Helena diligently sought out the spot 
where our Saviour was born, and changed the manger into a church. 
Our modern philanthropists have changed the church into a suite of 
mangers, probably with a view to humble our pride by reminding us 
of the lowly life of him who came to save mankind. And as the intent 
was undoubtedly equally honorable in the last as in the first case, we 
cannot but feel a glow of conscious pride at the reverential feelings 
of our countrymen. In other quarters too is this mania spreading ; 
and the once beautiful grounds attached to a literary institution of 
high reputation are getting curtailed of their fair proportions to fur- 
nish building lots, and as an entering wedge for the entire removal of 
the venerable building, that with its tall old trees and verdure of 
living green, has seemed an oiisis amid the wilderness of down-town 
trade and noise and perpetual change. There it still stands, where it has 
stood for near a century, ashining light i in literature and science as well 
as a specimen of simple, quiet beauty. But Dame Rumor with her 
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busy tongue has been whispering : ‘’T will soon be gone,’ the genius 
of Improvement has been calling: ‘Come away ;’ and withal perhaps 
these imperative demands form not unwelcome excuses to the ears 
of her wise and prudent governors. And when the time has fully 
come when the principles of Demand and Supply, according to the 
most correct and well-digested ideas of logical analysis and Political 
Economy, present the fairest prospect of affording the wished-for con- 
summation, a good round sum of money, we shall see the old Green 
turned into a market, a rail-road dépét or piles of brick and mortar, 
and the work already begun, fully completed by the banishment of 
the institution to the legislative grant of barren rock on Fiftieth-street. 

And there is another powerful reason for this change in addition 
to the public weal and private speculation. The tide of population 
has been and still is steadily setting toward the northern portions of 
our city, and although the lower part will continue to draw the mer- 
chant princes from their palaces to their counting-rooms during busi- 
ness hours, yet for their promising sons the exertion of coming down 
town at ten in the morning and returning at one, is all too fatiguing. 
And why should not learning be brought to us instead of our having 
to run after it asa prize? Do we not experience enough of mental 
trouble in the acquisition of knowledge without Raving physical toil 
superadded? Thus we go, pulling down, building up and renovating 
forever; and if,as foreigners say of us, we are in nothing ever ‘to- 
rights,’ at least we can take comfort to ourselves, that after one fashion 
or another we are continually improving. 

If we do endure a long-continued first of May, we have the satis- 
faction of knowing that the sole cause of all lies in our own elevated 
and noble aspirations. If we must forever banish content from our 
bosoms and peace from our thoughts, can we and do we not flatter our- 
selves that every act of our disinterested life is but a part of a high 
and noble destiny we are fulfilling while acting up to our motto, 
Excelsior. 


CAVERN OF 





PEARLS 





Tuere is a cavern still and deep, My heart is like this cavern lone, 


Beneath a sea of troubled foam, Beneath a sea of troubled thought, 
And rays of dimmest daylight creep And all the light that ever shone 
Through clefted chasms in the dome. Therein, was through its ruins caught : 


Illuminate the lonely cells, Illuminate with starry rays, 
And pearls congealing, lie like stars And growing fancies lie in shells, 
Within the rainbow-clouded shells ; 
Drifting where Hecia’s eddy whirls 
In deeps as desolate as Night, 


Of delicate and dainty me rd 
Drifting where Passion’s eddy whirls, 


Columns of chrysolite and spars Imaginations spar the cells, 
In deeps as desolate as night, 


They cluster there, selected pearls, They cluster there, perfected pearls, 
And fill the darkened cave with light! And fill my darkened heart with light! 
Buried in weeds and flowers about, Buried in weeds and flowers deep, 
Bestrown along the golden sand, Along the golden sand of rhyme, 
They lie, till tempests pluck them out They lie, till Inspirations sweep 
And cast them on the common strand. And cast them on the strand of Time! 
Pearls! precious pearls! Pearls! precious pearls! 
A largesse for the world! A largesse for the world ! 
VOL. XXXIV. 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH: A BioGRAPHY. By WASHINGTON InvING. New-York: Georce P. Pur- 
nam. London: JoHN Murray. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing this one of the most delightful pieces of 
biography that we have ever perused. The author loved and honored his immortal 
subject, whom, perhaps more than any other author, living or dead, he most closely 
resembles; there being in the writings of each the same purity and simplicity of style, 
the same tender pathos, genial humor, and refined wit. The present volume is based 
upon a briefer biographical sketch written by Mr. Irving many years ago, the later 
work of Foster, and the labors of the indefatigable Prior. It omits none of the facts 
which illustrate the life and character of the poet, and which are given in that graphic 
style which Mr. Irvine knows so well how to command. Touching his illustrious 
subject, our biographer observes: ‘There are few writers for whom the reader feels 
such personal kindness as for OLiver Go.ipsmirn, for few have so eminently possessed 
the magic gift of identifying themselves with their writings. We read his character 
in every page, and grow into familiar intimacy with him as we read. The artless be- 
nevolence that beams throughout his works ; the whimsical, yet amiable views of hu- 
man life and human nature; the unforced humor, blending so happily with good feel- 
ing and good sense, and singularly dashed at times with a pleasing melancholy ; even 
the very nature of his mellow, and flowing, and softly-tinted style, all seem to bespeak 
his moral as well as intellectual qualities, and inake us love the man at the same time 
that we admire the author. While the productions of writers of loftier pretension and 
more sounding names are suffered to moulder on our shelves, those of GoLDsmITH are 
cherished and laid in our bosoms. We do not quote them with ostentation, but they 
mingle with our minds, sweeten cur tempers, and harmonize our thoughts; they put 
us in good humor with ourselves and with the world, and in so doing they make us 
happier and better men. An acquaintance with the private biography of Go_psmiTH 
lets us into the secret of his gifted pages. “We there discover them to be little more 
than transcripts of his own heart and picturings of his fortunes. There he shows him- 
self the same kind, artless, good-humored, excursive, sensible, whimsical, intelligent 
being that he appears in his writings. Scarcely an adventure or character is given in 
his works that may not be traced to his own parti-colored story. Many of his most 
ludicrous scenes and ridiculous incidents have been drawn from his own blunders and 
mischances, and he seems really to have been buffeted into almost every maxim im- 
parted by him for the instruction of his reader.’ It is scarcely too much to say, that 
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the praise here awarded to the writings of Gotpsmiru might with almost equal pro- 
priety be extended to the productions of his eulogist. 

It would be impossible for us to present a moiety of the many admirable passages of 
the biography under notice, which we pencilled as we read, and which so forcibly illus- 
trate the character of GoLpsmirn, as indicated in the extract we have quoted above. 
We make however a few selections. ‘The subjoined we find in the course of some 
remarks upon ‘ The Traveller :’ 

‘ We hear much about ‘poetic inspiration,’ and the ‘ poet’s eye in a fine phrensy rolling ;’ but 
Sir JosHua REYNOLDs gives an anecdote of Go_psmitru while engaged upon his poem, calcu- 
lated to cure our notions about the ardor of composition. Calling upon the poet one day, he 
opened the door without ceremony, and found him in the double occupation of turning a cou- 
plet and teaching a pet dog to sit upon his haunches. At one time he would glance his eye at 


his desk, and at another shake his finger at the dog to make him retain his position. The last 
lines on the page were still wet; they form a part of the description of Italy: 


iy sports like these are al eir cares beguiled, 
he sports of children satisfy the child.’ 





ee by 


GotpsMITH, with his usual good-humor, joined in the laugh caused by his whimsical employ- 
ment, and acknowledged that his boyish sport with the dog suggested the stanza.’ .. . JoHN- 
son pronounced ‘ The Traveller’ the tinest poem that had appeared since the days of Pore. 
‘ But one of the highest testimonials to the charm of the poem was given by Miss ReyNo.Ds, 
who had toasted poor GoLpsMiru as the ugliest man of her acquaintance. Shortly after the 
appearance of ‘The Traveller,’ Dr. JouNnson read it aloud from beginning to end in her presence. 
‘Well,’ exclaimed she, when he had finished, ‘I never more shall think Dr. Go.psmira ugly !’ 
On another occasion, when the merits of ‘ The Traveller’ were discussed at ReyNo.ips’s board, 
LANGTON declared ‘ there was not a bad line in the poem, not one of DryDeEn’s careless verses.’ 
‘I was glad,’ observed Reynotps, ‘ to hear Cuarves Fox say it was One of the finest poems in 
the English language.’ ‘Why was you glad?’ rejoined Laneron, ‘you surely had no doubt of 
this befure.’ ‘No,’ interposed Jounson, decisively ; ‘the merit of ‘The Traveller’ is so well 
established that Mr. Fox’s praise cannot augment it, nor his censure diminish it.’ 

‘Boswett, who was absent from England at the time of the publication of the Traveller, 
was astonished, on his return, to find GoLpsmiTyu, whom he had so much undervalued, suddenly 
elevated almost to a par with his idol. He accounted for it by concluding that much both of 
the sentiments and expression of the poem had been derived from conversations with Joun- 
son. ‘He imitates you, Sir,’ said this incarnation of toadyism. ‘Why no, Sir,’ replied JoHNson, 
‘Jack HawKswortu is one of my imitators, but not Gotpsmiru. Go py, Sir, has great merit.’ 
‘ But, Sir, he is much indebted to you for his getting so high in the public estimation.’ ‘ Why, 
Sir, he has, perhaps, got sooner to it by his intimacy with me.’ 


We ere glad to perceive that Mr. Irvine has a due appreciation of that ineffable 
Scotch toady, Boswett. When we remark his toadyism of Jounson, Garrick and 
others, we cannot help calling to mind a certain Scotch toady belonging to the small 
illiterati of Gotham, who takes true poetical and dramatic Genius by the hand, and 
‘ patronizes’ it with his distinguished approval; a mercenary Boswe t, in short, seen 
through the little end of an opera-glass. Bosweu affected to undervalue GoLpsmiTH, | 
and a lurking hostility to him is discernible throughout his writings. Before the intru- 
sive sycophancy of the former had made its way into Jounson’s confidence, he envied 
Go.psmiTu’s intimacy with the great lexicographer. Speaking of an invitation from 


‘ 


Jounson, to fulfil which he says GoLpsurra ‘ went strutting away,’ the toady observes: 


‘I conress I then envied him this mighty privilege, of which he seemed to beso proud; but 
it was not long before I obtained the same mark of distinction.’ 

‘Obtained! but how? not like GoLpsMrru, byphe force of unpretending but congenial merit, 
but by a course of the most pushing, contrivimz, and spaniel like subserviency. Really, the 
ambition of the man to illustrate his mental insigniticance, by continually placing himself in 
juxtaposition with the great lexicographer, has something in it perfectly ludicrous. Never 
since the days of Don Quixotrr and Sancuo Panza, has there been presented to the world a 
more whimsically contrasted pair of associates than JoHNSON and BosWELL. 

‘Who is this Scotch cur at JouNnson’s heels?’ asked some one when Boswett had worked 
his way into incessantcompanionship. ‘ He is not acur,’ replied GoLpsMITH, ‘ you are too se- 


vere; he is only abur. Tom Davies flung him at Jounson in sport, and he has the faculty of 
sticking.’ 


Boswe.v never lost an opportunity, in his mean way, to underrate.GoLpsmiTH to 
Jounson, and to attribute to him ‘envy and all uncharitableness.’ ‘ An instance,’ says 
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Mr. Irvine, ‘ which occurred in the course of Go_psmiTn’s tour to Paris, has been tor- 
tured by that literary magpie, Bcswe.t, into a proof of ‘ Go_psmiru’s absurd jealousy 
of any admiration shown to others in his presence :’ 


‘WHILE stopping at a hotel in Lisle, they were drawn to the windows by a military parade 
infront. The extreme beauty of the Miss Hornecks immediately attracted the attention of the 
officers, who broke forth with enthusiastic speeches and compliments intended for their ears. 
GoLDSMITH was amused for a while, but at length affected impatience at this exclusive admira- 
tion of his beautiful companions, and exclaimed, with mock severity of aspect, ‘Elsewhere I 
also would have my admirers !’ 

‘It is difficult to conceive the obtuseness of intellect necessary to misconstrue so obvious a 
piece of mock petulance and dry humor into an instance of mortified vanity and jealous self- 
conceit. 

‘GoLDSMITH jealous of the admiration of a group of gay officers for the.charms of two beau- 
tiful young women! This even out-BoswELLs BoswELL; yet this is but one of several similar 
absurdities, evidently misconceptions of GoLDsmitH’s peculiar vein of humor, by which the 
charge of envious jealousy hes been attempted to be fixed upon him. In the present instance 
it was contradicted by one of the ladies herself, who was annoyed that it had been advanced 
against him. ‘lam sure,’ said she, ‘from the peculiar manner of his humor, and assumed frown 
of countenance, what was often uttered in jest was mistaken, by those who did not know him, 
for earnest.’ ’ 


We give two other characteristic transcripts of BosweLu’s head and heart, sup- 
posing him to have had any of the latter, separate from his egregious vanity : 


‘Go_psMITH had now become accustomed to be regarded in London as a literary lion, and 
was annoyed, at what he considered a slight on the part of LordCampren. He complained of 
it on his return to town ata party of histriends. ‘1 met him,’ said he, ‘at Lord CLakr’s house 
in the country; and he took no more notice of me than if 1 had been an ordinary man.’ ‘The 
company,’ says BoswELL, ‘ laughed heartily at this piece of ‘ diverting simplicity.’’ And fore- 
most among the laughers was.doubtless the rattle-pated BoswELL. JOHNSON, however, stepped 
forward, as usual, to defend the poet, whom he would allow no one to assail but himself; per- 
haps in the present instance he thought the dignity of literature itself involved in the question. 
‘ Nay, gentlemen,’ roared he, ‘Dr. GoLDsemirH is in the right. A nobleman ought to have made 


up to such a man as. GoLDsM1ItT#, and | think it is much against Lord CAMDEN that he neglected 
him.’ : ‘ 


i ' ; ‘ 

‘On one occasion he accompanied EDMUND BurkE to witness a performance of the Italian 
Fantoccini or Puppets, in Panton-street; an exhibition which had hit the caprice of the town 
and was in great vogue. The puppets were set in motion by wires,so well concealed as 
to be with difficulty detected. Boswext, with his usual obtuseness with respect to GoLDsMITH, 
accuses him of being jealous of the puppets! ‘ When Burks,’ said he, ‘ praised the dexterity 
with which one of them tossed a pike,’ ‘ Pshaw,’ said GoLpsMiTH with some warmth, ‘1 can do it 
better myself.’’ ‘The same evening,’ adds BoswE.L, ‘when supping at BurKE’s lodging, he 
broke his shin by attempting to exhibit to the company how much better he could jump over a 
stick than the puppets.’ 

‘GoipsmitTu jealous of puppets! This even passes in absurdity BoswE.u’s charge upon him 
of being jealous of the beauty of the two Miss HornEckKs.’ 


One other picture of Dr. Jounson’s ‘ Bozzy,’ and we have done with him: 


‘THE moment JouNson’s voice burst forth, the attention which it-excited on Mr. BoswELL 
amounted almost to pain. His eyes goggled with eagerness; he leant his ear almost on the 
shoulder of the doctor ; anc his mouth dropped open to catch every syllable that might be ut- 
tered; nay, he seemed not only to dread losing a word, but to be anxious not to miss a breath- 
ing; as if hoping from it latently, or mysticaliy, some information. 

‘On one occasion the doctor detected Boswe.t, or Bozzy, as he called him, eaves-dropping 
behind his chair, as he was conversing with Miss Burney at Mr. THraxe’s table’ ‘What are 
you doing there, Sir?’ cried he, turning round angrily, and clapping his hand upon his knee. 
‘Go to the table, Sir!’ 

‘ Boswexx obeyed with an air of affright and submission, which raised a smile on every face. 
Scarce had he taken his seat, however, at adistance, than impatient to get again at the side of 
JoHNsoN, he rose and was running off in quegget something to show him, when the doctor 
roared after him authoritatively, ‘What are yowthinking of Sir? Why do you get up before 
the cloth is removed? Come back to your place, Sir;’ and the obsequious spaniel did as he 
was commanded. ‘Running about in the middle of meals!’ muttered the doctor, pursing his 
mouth at the same time to restrain his rising risibility. 

*BosWELL got another rebuff from JouNnson, which would have demolished any other man. 
He had been teasing him with many direct questions, such as ‘What did you do, Sir? What 
did you say, Sir?’ until the great philologist became perfectly enraged. ‘1 will not be put to 
the question !’ roared he. ‘ Don’t you consider, Sir, that these are not the manners of a gentle- 
man? I will not be baited with what and why; Whatis this? What is that? Why is a cow’s 
tail long? Why is a fox’s tail bushy?’ ‘ Why, Sir, replied pil-garlick, ‘ you are so good that I 
I venture to trouble you.’ ‘Sir,’ replied Jounnson, ‘my being so good is no reason why you 
should be so ili.”, ‘ You have but two topics, Sir;’ exclaimed he on another occasion, ‘ yourself 
and me, and I am sick of both.’ 
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‘Boswe.u's inveterate disposition to toad, was a sore cause of mortification to his father. 
This tagging at the heels of Dr. Jounson, whom he considered a kind of pedagogue, set his 
Scotch blood in a ferment. ‘There’s nae hope for Jamz, mon,’ said he to a friend; ‘Jamre is 
gaen clean gyte.’’ 

Mr. Irvine has dwelt at some length upon the sycophantic and toadying charac- 
teristics of Boswexn, for the purpose doubtless of showing the quo animo of his sneak- 
ing and insidious attacks upon the character of his kind, gentle-hearted, illustrious 
subject, whose memory will live in the affections of his readers when Boswe.u’s has 
sunk into merited contempt. 


THe CLAIMs oF oUR CouNnTRY ON ITs LiTteRARY MeN: an Oration before the Phi Beta Kappa 


Society of Harvard University, July 19,1849. By Georce W. Betnuune. Cambridge: Joan 
BARTLETT. 


Ir is quite true, as our orator remarks in the opening of his address, that the claims 
of our country upon its literary men is a theme that has often been discussed, but we 
much question whether it has been more ably treated than by Dr. Bernune, whose 
prose style, alike simple, luminous and graceful, adds attraction to any subject which 
it is employed to illustrate. We take the liberty to present a single extract, which 
will serve in some measure to confirm the justice of our praise: ‘ Our researches as 
scholars are in the past, but our business is in the present and the future. And what 
an unprecedented field does our present and future open to the philanthropic exertions 
of intellectual mew! Human nature is ever radically the same. That as yet anony- 
mous science which concerns the knowledge of human nature has few fundamental 
axioms. Sosomon wrote proverbs for all ages. The characters of Tacitus transmi- 
grate through all generations. But the developments, the combinations and phases 
of human action, in these times, are unexampled. The labyrinth has become so com- 
plicated, that our hand cannot securely grasp the ball of the clew. Zeno himself 
could not keep cool amidst such universal, multiform, constant excitement. Once, a 
few thought, and still fewer led ; now, all think, and none are willing to follow. Moun- 
tains, seas, diversities of language, hereditary enmities of races, scarcely retard the 
revolutionary contagion. Armies receive the command to ‘ charge!’ — they obey ; 
but first come ‘right about face,’ and rout with their bayonets l’état major. Bulls, 
whose roar once shook terribly the earth like one wide Bashan, now wail plaintively 
and feebly as a famishing calf outside the gate of its paddock. ‘The pawns toss kings 
and queens, knights, bishops, and rookish nobles from the board, to play out the game 
among themselves. Constitutionsare woven in a night, and are swept away like cob- 
webs bythe morning broom. Rulers and ministries treat oaths as lightly as do smug- 
glers in a custom-house. The giant, Man, long crushed by usurpers of divine right, 
is flinging off the AZtna from his mangled breast. His limbs are not yet drawn from 
under the quaking, groaning, fire-spoutiimass’ but he is sure to rise. He will reel 
blindly, at first, from inveterate weakuess of limb, his head dizzy with his new upright- 
ness ; his enemies will hurl on him their frightened vengeance ; he will stagger, stum- 
ble, fall; but, gaining strength each time he presses the bosom of his mother earth, 
he will gather himself up, drive opposing powers irrevocably back to more than Egyp- 
tian darkness, and stride triumphantly forward until he reaches the goal which the 
good Gop has promised him ; consummate freedom, happiness undefiled, imperishable 
dignity in the Divine image.’ Speaking of the effect of American example on the 
old world, Dr. Betnune says: ‘The example of our national character developed by 
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our liberal institutions, has, more than all other causes combined, waked up the spirit 
of the Old World. The radiance of our well-adjusted freedom is melting away the 
icy fetters that have, from time immemorial, frozen to moral numbness the larger por- 
tion of Continental Europe. The name of America sounds like that of heaven on 
earth to the voluntary exiles who leave their fatherlands in the confidence of finding, 
for themselves and their children, a better country, fulness of bread, and the rights of 
their own sweat. The eyes of their kindred follow them to our shores. The news of 
our advancement, our state papers, the issues of our unshackled press, go back, despite 
of the keenest surveillance, with their endorsement to their native hamlets. Political 
philosophers and ardent philanthropists come westward, that they may study our re- 
cent but vigorous systems, as the Greek once went to the older land of the Nile. A 
strong word, distinctly spoken here, echoes through hut and palace, cabinet and camp, 
of distant but anxious listeners. O! then, let us work now, that we may work for 
the stupendous future ; let us work for our country, that we may benefit the world!’ 
Such are a few of the thoughts in this excellent address, which we cordially commend 
to a wide public acceptance. 


LANDING OF THE PiLGRImMs OF MARYLAND: An Oration delivered at the Second Commemo- 
ration of their Landing, celebrated May 15, 1849, under the auspices of the Philodemic So- 


ciety, of Georgetown College. By Z. Couiins Lee, Esq., etc. Baltimore: Joun Murpuy 
AND CoMPANY. 


WE remember to have read in the ‘ National Intelligencer’ daily journal a chaste 
and fervid account of the celebration at St. Inigoes, the particulars of which are re- 
corded in the pages before us, and we welcome with the more pleasure therefore the 
pamphlet which we are about to commend to our readers. The proceedings were 
opened by a prayer from the Rev. Dr. Pise, of this city, which strikes us as one among 
the most comprehensive, eloquent and beautiful exercises of the kind we remember 
ever to have heard. Of Mr. Ler’s address, we may say, in brief, that is remarkable 
for its clear synopsis of historical facts and their admirable collocation, and for a style 
simple and eloquent ; the whole evincing, in matter and manner, that the orator 
wrote from a full mind and with a practised pen. Mr. Lee establishes the fact that 
while the Puritans of New-England fled from religious intolerance only to become 
more intolerant themselves in the new home which had been vouchsafed them, and 
the founders of Virginia cultivated the reigning religious prejudices of the English 
crown, the founders of Maryland organized and sustained a government under which, 
as under the Dutch rule in New-York, all classes of men, of all religious de- 
nominations, worshipped Gop in their own way, without molestation. These facts 
reflect the highest honor upon the Pilgrims of Maryland. We regret that our space 


limits us to the following glowing passage: » 


‘Scarce two hundred years have rolled away since the Rock of Plymouth, and the heights 
of Jamestown were pressed by the Pilgrim feet, and St. Mary’s and Maryland consecrated to 
human rights; now thirty commonwealths, bounded by the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, 
are before us, united in a common bond, and flourishing under the same bright banner, and 
crowded with nearly twenty millions of freemen. What a spectacle for the world to admire! 
what a cause of self-gratulation to us! 

‘The ‘ Mayflower,’ the ‘ Dove and the Ark,’ laden with the seeds of liberty, touched then with 
drooping sails, savage and inhospitable shores ; now from the same strands the moving palaces 
of steam, and the countless ships of commerce, arrive between cities of astonishing wealth 
and population. 

‘Our national resources, too, physical and political, and the giant strides of our people already 
proclaim, even to the Rocky Mountains, the sway of civil institutions and the glories of free- 
dom. Hurried before their resistless march, the red man and his countless tribes has been 
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driven from his hunting ground and his council fires, and places which knew him once shall 
know him no more forever. Amid the portentouschanges of the past, the Church, under whose 
wings this State was founded, has preserved her integrity and union ; to her muat America be 
indebted for the preservation of much that is valuable in arts and letters ; and truly has Eng- 
land’s last historian said, ‘that the Catholic church many times has been compared by divines 
to that ark of which we read in the book of Genesis, but never was the resemblance more per- 
fect than during that evil time when she rode amidst darkness and tempest on the deluge, be- 
neath which the great works of ancient power and wisdom lay entombed, bearing with her 
that feeble germ from which a second and more glorious civilization was to spring.’’ 


We remark in the pamphlet under notice a well-written and feeling tribute to the 
memory of the Rev. Mr. Carsery, of St. Inigoes, whose piety, unostentatious charity, 


and cordial hospitality, had made him widely beloved by the society which he graced 
and honored. 


FRONTENAC, OR THE ATOTARHO OF THE IRoquo!s: a Metrical Romance. By ALFrep B. Srreer. 
New-York: BAKER AND SCRIBNER. 


WE shall divide our review of this elaborate poem of Mr. Street into two parts; 
for the reason that, receiving it after our‘ Literary Notice’ department proper had 
been mainly filled, we have not space for the extracts we have selected, with their ac- 
companying comments, in a single article. We give therefore in the present number 
the interesting chapter of history upon which the poem is founded, and in our next 
shall afford our readers the means of judging of the admirable manner in which the 
poet has wrought up his matériel : 


‘In the month of June, 1696, Count Frontenac, then Governor-General of Canada, assem- 
bled an army at Lachine, a few miles from Montreal, for an expedition against the lroquois, 
who. from the earliest settlement of the province, had been inimical to the French. 

‘The army consisted of the regular troops. the habitans or militia of the province, and some 
of the Indian tribes, who were the allies of the French, and who entertained an hereditary ha- 
tred against the Iroquois, by reason of their nations having, in former times, been conquered 
by the Confederacy. Faontrenac, with this army, ascended the St. Lawrence, in batteaux and 
canoes, carrying with him, in addition to light arms, cannon, mortars, and grenades. Making 
the customary portages, he reached Lake Ontario, coasted its eastern waters, ascended the Os- 
wego River, crossed Onondaga Lake, and encamped upon its borders. He then plunged, with 
his forces, into the vast wilderness, in search of the Iroquois. Arriving at the principal castle 
or village of the Onondagas, into whose particular canton or country he had penetrated, he 
foun: it deserted. Pushing far:her then into the wilderness, Fronrenac discovered nothing of 
his wild enemies, and finally, in disappointment, he retraced his march. On his return path, 
however, the Iroquois waylaid his steps, killed a number of his men, and did not cease their at- 
tacks until he had entirely left their territory. 

‘The Iroquios at that time consisted of five nations, viz.: the Mohawks, Oneidas, Cayugas, 
Onondagas, and Senecas, occupying a territory which they figuratively called their ‘ Long 
House,’ extending from east to west over what is now the State of New-York, from the Lakes 
Erie and Ontario to the Hudson River. 

‘ These Indian nations had banded themselves into a League or Confederacy, at first for a pro- 
tection against their common enemies, continuing it afterwards for conquest. The time of the 
formation of this League is not known, but is supposed to have been ages before the white man 
appeared amongst them, and it has given birth, on account of its value and importance, as well 
as its being involved in the mist of uncertainty, to a wild mythology concerning it amongst 
themselves. 

‘When CHampPLain first came to Quebec, he found the Confederacy at war with the Hurons 
and Adirondacks, then warlike and powerful nations. Having allied himself to the Adirondacks, 
he joined them in an expedition against the froquois ; and, by reason of the fire-arms he carried, 
then totally unknown to the warriors of the Confederacy, he was the means of defeating the 
latter on the borders of the very lake which now bears hisname. This kindled an animosity 
against the French on the part of the Iroquois, which was never forgotten. Receiving, a few 
years afterwards, fire-arms in their turn from the Dutch, who, in the meanwhile, had penetra- 
ted the forests along the Hudson and Mohawk Rivers in New-York, the confederated warriors 
commenced their attacks upon the French at every postand settlement. So serious did their 
inroads become, that at times the very province itself was in jeopardy. And not only did these 
warlike savages annoy the French, but they turned their arms against all the neighboring tribes, 
driving the Hurons and Adirondacks, their former rivals, from their villages and hunting- 
grounds, and absolutely extirminating many of the savage nations around them. Pushing their 
conquests in all directions, they at length mastered every In:\ian tribe residing not only in New- 
York, but every other, as far as Carolina to the south, and the Mississippi to the west. The 
Governors-General of Canada made frequent incursions into their territory or Long House, but 
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those incursions only served to stimulate the wrath of these haughty and powerful savages, 
without weakening their strength or diminishing their power. That strength and power had 
arrived at their height when Frontenac took the reins of command for the second time, in 
1689. The Iroquois had now assumed 80 threatening apn attitude, that this stern and proud no- 
ble thought it advisable to penetrate their fastnesses and crush them, if possible, at a blow. 
Hence the expedition above detailed, which was, however, as fruitless as those of the former 
Governors-General De LA Barre and DE NonviLLe. 

‘In the meanwhile the Confederacy (its good-will and friendship having been transferred by 
the Dutch to the English) proved itself as faithful to Corzear, the name it gave to the Englis 
Governor, as hostile to YoN-NoN-DE-YoOH, its title for the Governor-General ot the French. Con- 
sequently, in 1776, when the war of the Revolution broke out, true to their old friendship, the 
Iroquois sided with England. This led to the expedition of Sutirvan, the American General, 
into the heart of their country. SuLiivan desolated their fields, destroyed their villages, and 
exterminated the warriors they brought against him. From this period they began to decline. 
With the return of peace, civilization commenced hewing down their forests, and taking pos- 
session of their hunting-grounds; and the unwelcome sight of the Pale-face met them in every 
direction beside their beautiful streams and romantic lakes. Their Long House, to use their 
own pathetic language, was broken open at both ends, and the storms of destruction made it 
desolate for ever. The Mohawks abandoned their lovely valley in a body, and settled upon 
Grand River, in Canada, on territory granted them by the British Government. The rest of the 
Confederacy, although it had been oe increased by the accession of the Tuscaroras, a 
reclaimed original tribe, gradually diminished, and has still continued to waste away, until now 
only a few individuals remain, haunting their smiling valleys, and hovering around their spark- 
ling waters, miserable spectres of the former greatness of the Iroquois.’ 


It will be obvious to the reader what a fine field our poet has chosen, and they will 


soon have occasion to see how well he has cultivated it. A portrait of the author, on 
steel, accompanies the volume, which is printed from the London edition. 


WoMEN OF THE OLD AND New TEsTAMEntTs: a Series of Portraits, with Characteristic Descrip- 
tions by several American Clergymen. Edited by Witu1Am B. Spracue, D. D. New-York : 
D. APPLETON AND CoMPANy. 

Tus is one of the most beautiful volumes to which the American press has given 
birth. It is a positive luxury to run one’s eye over the large clear types, impressed 
upon snow-white paper, firm as Bristol board, and in pages with amplest margin. 
There are eighteen original designs, engraved in the highest style of the art of cela- 
ture, many of which are of marvellous personal beauty. Nothing superior to‘ Miriam,’ 
‘The Virain and the Infant Saviour,’ and ‘ Barusuesa,’ has ever appeared in any 
American or English work. The accompanying sketches, by eminent pens, are ex- 
ceedingly well executed. In the illustration of the Virgin Mary we find the sub- 
joined quaint and beautiful passage from one of the ancient forms of the Church of 
England, ‘ The Goolden Letanye of the Lyf and Passioun of our Lorp Iesu Criste,’ 
introducing his blessed Moruer at the cross: 

‘By the grete compassion of thi hert, that thou haddist wen bering the Crosse thou mettist 
thi blyssid modir making most sorowe and lamentacion : 

‘ By thi hevy chere and the goyng up of hey mounte of Calvarie where thou wert crucified : 

‘ Bi that cold sittyng that thou sattyst pitiously, full of wondis in the colde wendes, so aby- 
dynge until thi Crosse was redy : 

‘For the lyftyng up of thi most holy body on the Crosse, and the sore braysyng thereof, that 
gave to all partyes of thi body an uncredible peyn : 

‘For the sworde of sorowe that went throught the soule of thi blysid modir, and her grete 
compassion and teeres that standyng by the Crosse lamentably she shede: 

* Inclyne most swete Jesu to us.’ 

We can conceive of no more appropriate and beautiful gift-book than ‘ The Women 
of the Bible.’ What will especially strike the admirer of the externals of the volume 
will be the beauty and variety of its binding. We saw one copy, inlaid with rich and 
tasteful devices in pearl, which would form a present worthy a princess of the realm ; 
and others which, although less expensive, were scarcely less beautiful. Scarlet, pur- 


ple, and blue with gold, are among the very elegant adornments of this very elegant book. 
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‘Pustic Sentiment. —We are indebted to an officer in the American army, from 
whom our readers have more than once had the pleasure to hear, for the following 
illustration of the force of ‘ public sentiment:’ ‘Attached to the second division of 
General Woo.’s column, that left San Antonio, Texas, for Presidio, in the month of 
November, 1846, under the command of Inspector General C , was my old 
friend, Major B , of one of the staff departments. ‘The Major had but recently 
been appointed in the army; and having, during a considerable portion of his life, 
been engaged in the laudable occupation of either editing a political newspaper or 
serving the State in high official station, had become so much accustomed to refer 
all questions to public opinion, and to yield to its decisions, that he sometimes forgot, 
in his new capacity, that he had subjected himself to an entirely different code of 
laws, under which implicit obedience to orders, whether agreeable or otherwise, is 
the ruling principle. 

‘It is well known to those who have travelled in Texas, or who are acquainted with her 
productions, that in many parts the cactus family in great variety abound; that 
there they flourish in all the luxuriance of a tropical clime, and that much as they 
are to be admired, they must at all times be approached with the greatest care, for 
they are armed to the teeth, and ready to inflict the severest punishment upon those 
who do not treat them with the utmost respect. Beautiful as they are, and worthy of 
admiration, wo betide the man who allows himself to be brought into violent con- 
tact with them! It would be a meeting not easily forgotten, and leave behind the 
most painful impressions. 

‘ As the route of the army lay through a section of country where they were al- 
ways in sight, it was a difficult matter to lay out encampments, for which there are 
certain rules not to be departed from, unless under very peculiar circumstances, with- 
out throwing some portion of the troops in rather unpleasant proximity to them. Ac- 
cordingly it so happened that for several nights in succession the Major was obliged to 
pitch his tent upon a large prickly-pear bush. If a bed of this description be not likely 
to calm the nerves of the mildest man, what effect must it have produced upon my friend, 
who was, it must be confessed, rather of the irritable order! The Major was probably 
disposed at first to expostulate with the commanding officer and obtain relief in a quiet 
way ; but how approach him who was known to be a staunch rigid old soldier, stern with- 
al, and not easily moved from his plans, was the question. He bore his sufferings for a while 
with the patience of a martyr ; but human endurance has its limits, and the painful recol- 
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lections of his bed-fellow of the previous night —a noble cactus — made him fairly 
boil over. Something must be done; he could bear it no longer. But what was 
that something? Could he appeal to the Colonel in command? That was not to 
be thought of ; for the chances were that his answer would be more pointed and Jeave 
behind a sharper sting than the thorns of the cactus themselves. 


In this dilemma 
he bethought himself of speaking to Captain D 


, acting assistant inspector gene- 
ral, to whom was assigned the duty of going on in the advance, with a small escort, 
and selecting the best grounds for encamping. He accordingly rode up to the Cap- 
tain, just as he was about to start, and with a vivid recollection of the efficacy of 
public meetings; the appointment of chairman and secretaries; the introduction, 
discussion and passage of resolutions, and their happy adaptation to his present pre- 
dicament ; in his bitterest tone thus addressed him: ‘ Captain D 


, it is my inten- 
tion, Sir, to go on to-day in the advance; and I shall make bold to give my opinion, 


unasked, respecting the manner of laying out our encampment; for in my humble 


judgment, public sentiment has been decidedly opposed to the positions heretofore 
selected !’ 


‘Whether the Major was permitted that night to pitch his tent upon a bed of soft 


musquite-grass, I cannot say ; but certain it is he was long afterward known by 
the name of ‘ Pusiic Sentiment.’’ 


Ligatnine Ministers or Justice. — We remember reading a striking article in a 
London Magazine, commencing, ‘Them’s the Cords that hung Tawell ;’ the remark 
of a boorish passenger in the cars, as he pointed to the telegraph-wires, by which a 


murderer had recently been arrested and executed. But we have seen nothing on 


this subject more forcible than the following, which we take, from internal evidence, to 
be from the pen of Tuomas CarLyLe: 


‘Gon’s lightning pursuing murder is become a true and active thing. What was a figure of 


speech is now a working minister. A phrase in the mouth of poetry, is now a familiar presence ; 
a household retainer, doing errands. 


We have brought devastation into servitude; we have 
made a bond-slave of destruction. 


Thus, Murder has hardly turned from its abomination ; 
scarcely set forth upon its shuddering flight, when the avenging lightning stays the homicide. 

‘ Marvellous is the poetry of our daily life! We out-act the dreams of story-books. The Ara- 
bian tales are flat, crude gossip against the written activities of our social state. Srinsap, 
with his wonders, so many glories about him, is become a dull fellow, opposed by the electric 
workman —the Clerk of the Lightning. 

‘Murder, with its black heart beating thick, its brain blood-gorged, reads the history of its 
damnation. Hundreds of miles away from its ghastly work, Murder in the stupidity of deepest 
guilt— for the greater the crime the greater the folly that ever as a shadow accompanies and 
betrays it — Murder, with forced belief in its impunity, reads its own doings chronicled and 
commented upon in the newspaper sheet; and so far away from the victim’s grave; the retreat 
so cunningly assured, the hiding-place so wisely chosen — Murder draws freer breath, and holds 
itself secure ! 

‘ And the while, the inexorable lightning — the electric pulse — thrills in the wires — andina 
moment idiot Murder stammers and grows white in the face of Justice. In the marvellousness 
that sublimates the mind of man, our Electric Tales make poor work of the Arabian. 
mon’s Genii may sleep in their brazen kettles. 
with the Genii of the Wires. 


Soto- 
They are, in truth, the veriest smoke compared 


‘In the contemplation, of this last atrocity —a horror that, traded upon, seems to taint the 
wholesomeness of daily life ; for, in every variety of utterance, Murder cries to us in the pub- 
lic streets — in this last great wickedness, there is matter for sad congratulation, for mournful 
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thanksgiving. An abomination is committed, and — so wonderful are the means of apprehen- 
sion ; so sure and so astounding in their operation — and guilt has but a few gasps of fancied 
freedom, and lo! guilt is captive. Considering the certainty, the fate that travels the wires, 
we take hope that from the self-conviction of discovery, from the disheartening belief that there 
is no escape, no evasion from the consequence of crime, the miserable wretch tempted to evil 
will turn in his mind the many odds, and refrain upon the lowest principle — that of calculation. 
This is something. The murdererin mind who would not be stayed in his guilt by the thought 
of after-lightning — may pause, awed by the thought of lightning ready — the unerring tele- 
graph. 

‘ And, in the present hour, there is another cause of mournfal pride to the English nation. It 
was a solemn business, a stern and awful work begun, when the Fire QvrEEN, with her black 
flag of smoke, stood out from Portsmouth; bound to cross the Atlantic if need were, to stay 
and overhaul the Vicrorta, freighted with the curse of Murder. ‘There is a fine, stern lesson 
in this; a noble sermon, preached extempore to embryo crime. Justice at the Home Office makes 
the wires speak, saying to a certain Admiral: ‘Send a fast sailing ship to sea, that retribution 
may be done upon bloodshedders.’ There is something solemn, awful, in the warning uttered 
in this. It says to crime: ‘Though the sea encompass you; though you have balked pursuit, 
and Justice, like a hound at fault, beats and gropes confounded ; though you have begun to count 
the profits of blood, and how to make the most of them; how, in your new country, to live a 
life of impunity and ease, nevertheless, give up the dream; dismiss the vision, and awake to 
horrid truth! For there, in the horizon miles away, is a thin dark vapor; the man at the mast 
has seen and reported it; and, with every ten minutes, it becomes more distinct ; and now the 
distant gun is heard across the water, booming command; and the ship’s yards swing round; 
she lays to; and — how rapid the ceremony, how brief the time! and Murder,aghast and mana- 
cled, is made again to turn its face toward the land it has outraged with the sacrifice of blood.’ 

It is the gift of true genius to draw a picture with the force and clearness of this ; 


‘ leastways,’ that is our opinion. 


Gossir with Reapers anp Corresronpents.—On the evening of the Fourth of 
July we jotted down the following pencil-passage in our note-book, and never hap- 
pened to think of it again till this blessed moment, when we chanced to meet it in 
the receptacle aforesaid: ‘Came to-day, with ‘ wife and weans,’ to Piermont. As 
we left the metropolis, every thing seemed to partake of the general joy. Little 
boys were even thus early popping their pistols in the ears and under the noses of 
citizens hastening to the steamers ; flags were flying from the forests of shipping and 
all the heights on the shores ; and as we passed up the river, schools of porpoises, in 
long Indian-file, were rolling lazily over in the brine, a regiment of black oblong semi- 
circles, and now and then a sturgeon would dart erect from the flood and fall back 
with a splash into the eddy which it made, widening in widening rings to the shore. 
The trees on the banks waved in the cool morning breeze, the distant mountains, like 
holy towers, rose calm and blue ; and, in short, Nature herself seemed generally aware 
that it was the ‘ Sabbath-day of Freedom.’ After repairing to the noble residence of 
a friend, crowning the apex of the,mountain from which Piermont derives its name ; 
after a sumptuous repast, and much frolicking with the little people on the green, 
interspersed with lessons in Lilliputian gunnery ; we took our way, along the pleasant 
valley of the Sparkill, to Tappaan Town; our object being to visit the spot where 
Major AnpreE was confined previous to his execution; the place where he was exe- 
cuted, and where for so many years his remains reposed. After a pleasant walk, we 
reached ‘ The ’Seventy-Siz House,’ a low-roofed, one-story structure, of time-stain- 
ed stone, and were presently seated in the very room from which the accomplished 
Anpre went forth to meet his melancholy fate. We sat long gazing at the dark 
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colored beams which supported the ceiling, and thought how often, during his con- 
finement, ANDRE, absorbed in his sad musings, might have looked upon every ine- 
quality or knot-hole in their surface. An old lady living near the ‘’Seventy-Six 
House,’ upon being questioned concerning ANprg, said, ‘General WasnineTron went 
by a good many times while ANpRE was in confinement, but he never looked toward 
the house. He didn’t love to think about his being executed, I expect. The morn- 
ing ANDRE was hung, a beautiful October morning it was, I brought him four nice 
peaches. He took them with a sweet smile, for, he was a beautiful man, but he 
did n’t eat one of ’em, but broke one open, though — he did.’ On the brow of a hill 
on the west of the house, now a peach orchard, ANDRE was executed; General 
Wasnineron witnessing the scene from the door of a quaint crumbling old red brick 
house, which we visited, and which is fast sinking into irremediable decay. We con- 
versed for some time with an old gentleman who saw the remains of ANpre when his 
body was disinterred, under the direction of the British government, through their 
consul, Mr. Bucnanan. ‘There was one of the handsomest boxes to put ’em in,’ 
said our informant, ‘that ever I see. When they opened the decayed white-wood 
coffin, [ see him lyin’ there as plain as day. He had a very handsome forward, and 
lay as straight as an arrow in his coffin. His hair was fine and brown, and when the 
sun struck it, it was shiny and smooth. Where it was tied in a club behind with a 
black ribbon it had separated from the head, and that lock lay there in a lump. It’s 
cur’ous, but there was n’t a button to be found — not a single one. Nobody would 
ha’ known where he was laid at all, if had n’t a-been for Lawyer Maxwe tt, that 
lives to Nyack, who a’ter his remains was took away to England, and there was n’t no- 
thing left but a rough hole where they had staid so long, hired a negro to roll a big 
stone up to the top of the hill, put it at his grave, and put writin’ onto it, tellin’ all 
about it.’ We left a few ‘ exhilarated’ country-militia at the "Seventy-Six House, an 
appropriate place, it struck us, for Fourth-of-July rejoicings, and walked thoughtfully 
home in the gloaming; sorrowing most of all, that Wasnincron could not have 
deemed it proper to accede to the unfortunate ANpre’s last request, that he might 
die the death of a soldier instead of that of a murderer. ... ‘ Reapine in the ‘ Gos- 
sip’ for September,’ writes a friend, ‘ the ‘Lines for Angelica’s Album,’ by the 
Hon. Warren R. Davis, one of the most gifted and lamented of the ‘sons of the 
sunny South,’’ as your correspondent truly says, I was moved to send you the fol- 
lowing parody on ‘ Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch,’ written in the album of the lady of 
the late Senator Jounson, by Mr. Davis : 


‘Jounson’s wife of Louisiana! 
Jounson’s wife of Louisiana ! 

The fairest flower that ever bloomed 

Iv southern sun or gay savanna: 
The Inca’s blood flows in or veins, 

The Inca’s soul her brig oe lighten, 
Child of the sun, like him she reigns, 

To cheer our hopes, our sorrows brighten. 


‘ Jounson’s wife of Lousiana! 
Jounson’s wife of Lousiana! 
She hath a way to win all hearts, 
And bow them to the shrine of ANNA. 
Her mind is radiant with the lore 
Of ancient and of modern story, 
And native wit in richer store, 
Bedecks her in its rainbow glory. 
Jounson’s wife, etc. 
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‘ Jounson’s wife of Louisiana ! 
Jounson’s wife of Louisiana! 
The hapless bard who sings her praise 

Now worships at the shrine of Anna. 

*T was such a vision, bright but brief, 

In early youth his true heart rended, 

Then left it like a fallen leaf, 

On life’s most rugged thorn suspended. 
Jounson’s wife of Louisiana! 
Jounson’s wife of Louisiana ! 

The hapless bard who sings her praise 

Wept tears of blood for such an ANNa. 


REcENTLY, at a ‘ justice's court’ in a certain town ‘down east,’ an ‘’Ebrew Jew’ 
was presented as a witness, and the presiding magistrate ruling that he must be sworn 
upon the Old Testament, a Bible was brought into court, and offered to the witness, 
when the attorney for the party against whom the Jew was called exclaimed: ‘ That'll 
never do, your honor; there’sthe New Testament as well as the Old.’ ‘* What of 
that?’ replied the justice ; ‘it’s merely surplusage !’ . . . Messrs. Crosspy AND 
Nicnoxs, Boston, have published in a small pamphlet-volume the brief essays enti- 
tled ‘ The Stars and the Earth, or Thoughts upon Space, Time and Eternity,’ 
to the remarkable illustrations of which we have recently alluded in these pages. 
The developments given of the power and operations of light between the heavenly 
bodies and our earth, and the arguments deduced therefrom, are astounding. The 
little book ‘ will be right welcome to the bold-minded student who dares to grapple 
with problems the most intricate, and who aspires after that higher knowledge which 
is found above the region of sense, and can only be even glanced at as the result of a 
complete and continued abstraction of the soul from all meaner and lower associations. 
Many of the thoughts are striking in themselves, and will become suggestive of ideas 
yet more novel in the intelligent reader’s mind.” . . . Puncn has been making a 
cheap excursion down the Nile. He saw the Sphinx in Egypt, ‘ the greatest block- 
head that was ever known.’ As no phrenologist has ever examined the bumps of the 
Sphinx, Puncu recommends the British Association in Egypt to hold its next sitting 
expressly on that head: ‘If disappojnted with the Sphinx,’ he adds, ‘ they might have 
a Matinée Musicale with Memnon, and listen to his singing ‘I dreamt that I dwelt 
in Marble Halls’ We have been informed there is but one fault in the style of Mem- 
Non’s singing, and that is, like many of our singers, he sings too much from the head ; 
otherwise when he is in good voice and has not a cold, he goes higher than any one else. 
He has never broken an engagement yet, or refused once during his long career to 
sing in his proper time and place, for he has ever held himself above temptation, and 
would never plead a ‘ sudden indisposition’ when he was invited out to dinner or a lob- 
ster supper.’ These reflections upon the pyramids and other tomb-structures of Egypt 
are in Puncn’s best vein: 


‘A curtous race of people these Egyptians must have been! Their great end of life was 
Death. They were no sooner born than they thought about dying. The whole nation seemed 
to live in asort of forcing Pyramid. An Egyptian did not care so much where he lodged, so long 
as he knew where he was to be buried. His greatest comfort was the idea of being made a nice 
mummy of. His card was an epitaph. He was walking sbout with a tombstone continually 
in his hand. In fact, the largeness of the Pyramids is a standing proof, if proof be wanting, 
what a set of tremendous undertakers the Egyptians were! Their Present was the Future. 
This may partly account for their being so much in advance of other nations. To speak ex- 
travagantly, they seemed to calculate Time with a death-watch, which they wound up witha 
skeleton key! They made themselves, in fact, so familiar with Death, that they invited him to 


all their feasts, and put him at the head.of the table at all their weddings, anniversaries, pic-nics, 
and grand dinners.’ 


‘ Wuen the hitherto free girl, trembling in her finery, with anxious, pious eyes, 
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which for the last time and the loveliest shed their tears on the mother’s bosom ; 
when standing adorned on the scaffolding of joy, she celebrates so many partings and 








one sole meeting ; and when the mother turns away from her and goes to her other 
children, abandoning the anxious girl to a stranger —this hour, I say, touches me. 
‘Thou joyfully-throbbing heart,’ I then think, ‘not always wilt thou beat thus!’ 
These are the words of Jean Paut Friepericu Ricnter; and lest they should 
awaken a momentary pang in some true heart about to be joined to another, we sug- 
gest the reading of the following lines by the bride to the new lord of her affections, 
while yet the ‘ strife-apple of marriage hangs red and soft on the sunny side of love,’ 
and listen well to the responses which he shal! make thereto: 




















Wit Affection still enfold me, When the years appear to shorten, 
As the day of life declines, Scarcely leaving us a trace, 

When Old Age with ruthless rigor When old Time with bold approaches 
Ploughs my face in furrowed lines: Marks his dial on my face: 

When the eye forgets its seeing, When our present hopes, all gathered, 
And the hand forgets its skill, Lie like dead flowers on our track, 

When the very words prove rebels When the whole of our existence 


To the Mind’s once kingly will: Is one fearful looking-back : 









When the deaf ear, strained to listen, When each wasted hour of talent, 
Scarcely hears the opening word, Scarcely measured now at all, 
And th’ unfathomed depths of feeling Sends its witness back to haunt us, 
Are by no switt currents stirred: Like the writing on the wall : 
































When fond Memory, like a limner, When the ready tongue is palsied, 
Many a line perspective casts, And the form is bowed with care, 

Spreading out our by-gone pleasures When our only hope is heaven, 

On the canvass of the Past: And our only help is prayer : 





When the leaping blood grows sluggish, When our idols, broken round us, 
And the fire of youth hath fled, Fall amid the ranks of men; 

When the friends who now surround us Until Death uplifts the curtain, 
Half are numbered with the dead : Will thy love endure till then ? 








An unfortunate wife, chancing to pull out of a drawer, long years after marriage, 
her bridal dress, ‘ while all the tears she had shed in those years over her sweet de- 
lusions press into her eyes at once,’ is a painful spectacle. Make it a less frequent 
one, ye of the lovely, tender, affectionate sex, by ‘stipulating,’ as above. . . . WE 
were somedele amused the other morning, coming down in the ‘ THomas Powe uw’ 
steamer, with an odd specimen of personification, perpetrated by the ‘ colored brother’ 
who in the blandest possible manner insinuates, ‘ from day to day and from time to 
time,’ to all forgetful passengers, that the steamer’s books are now open for all those 
disposed to ‘ come forward to the captain’s office and set-tle.’ We were passing a 
steam-craft (something like the old ‘Shrewsbury’ which used to ply up and down the 
river of that name) at such a speed compared with hers that she seemed quite sta- 
tionary on the water, notwithstanding the great fuss and splash made by her clumsy 
wheels. The sable sub-collector leaned for a moment over the taffrail, with his bell 
upturned, watching the craft aforesaid, and then quietly observed: ‘ E’yah! e’yah! 
*t’s no use her tryin’ to be a steuwm-bout ; she han’t no ‘call’ that way, any how” 
Any oiie who has not been accustomed, like the speaker, to regard every thing as- 
suming to be a steam-boat as possessing an individuality entirely its own, will perhaps 
smile at the idea that a steamer might mistake its vocation, and ‘stand in its own 
light’ in not turning its hands (or wheels) to something else. . . . We have before 
us a little work, entitled ‘ The Distant Hills, at Allegory,’ from the press of the 
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General Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union, whose depository is at Number 
20, John-street. It is a most touching and tender allegory, and is altogether worthy 
of its predecessor, ‘ The Shadow of the Cross. Over the pages of these narratives 
there is shed an aroma of purity suited to the pictures which they so exquisitely paint. 
Indeed the pictures themselves seem to be rather breathed than painted. We know 
not how to express our sincere admiration, as we believe it would be impossible to 
meet with works of this kind more charmingly conceived and finished. They ought 
to be widely circulated among the young, in whose pure hearts they would be en- 
graved indelibly in days when the feverish novel would interest them no more. As 
allegories they possess the highest merit. ‘The outlines are distinct, the accessories 
replete with classic grace, and the embodiment of the rrutu palpable. The Distant 
Hints bedecked with green, and rife with melody; the Crumsiine Ruin crawled 
over by the green lizard, and given to decay; these are symbols which a child’s 
heart may interpret, and over which a man’s eyes may weep. And it is delightful 
to see ever in the fore-ground of the pictures, whether meandering in the meadow or 
gushing from the rock, the purifying waters of that flood over which 


‘The eternal dove 
Hovers on sottest wing.’ 


For the christian parent, these works, so pure and happy in influence, so exqui- 
site in embellishment, so compressed in compass, are most desirable for gifts. They 
would be received with smiles and perused with tears, and gratitude would be re- 
turned by the intermingling of both. . . . * Tue course of true love never yet ran 
smooth,’ SuaksPeare tells us; but the reader of the annexed rhapsody of a French 


artist de cuisine will find that nothing could run smoother or be more successful than 
the ‘ courses’ which represented his ‘ true love ?’ 


‘*T pgcLARED myself to her,’ said Aucipg, laying his hand on his heart, ‘in a manner which 
was as novel as | am charmed to think it was agreeable. Where cannot Love penetrate? 
Cuptp is the father of Invention. I inquired of the domestics what were the plats of which 
Mademoiselle partook with most pleasure, and built up my little history accordingly. Ona 
day when her parents had gone to dine in the world, the charming Miss entertained some com- 
rades; and | advised myself to send up a little repast, suitable to so delicate young palates. 
Her lovely name is BLancue. The veil of the maiden is white; the wreath of roses which 
she wears is white. | determined that my dinner should be as spotiess as the snow. At her 
accustomed hour, and instead of the rude gigot a l'eau which was ordinarily served at her too 
simple table, | sent her up alittle potagea la Keine—‘a la Reine Buancue’ | called it— as white 
as her own tint, and contectioned with the most fragrant cream and almonds. I then offered 
up at her shrine a /ilet de merlin al’ Agnes, and a delicate plat which | have designated as ‘ Eperian 
@ la Sainte- Therese,’ and of which my charming Miss partook with pleasure. I followed this by 
two little entrées of sweet-bread and chicken; and the only brown thing which I| permitted 
myself in the entertainment was a little roast of lamb, which I laid in a meadow of spinaches, 
surrounded with croustillons representing sheep, and ornamented with daisies and other savage 
flowers. After this came my second service: a ‘ Pudding a la Reine Elizabeth, who was a 
maiden princess; a dish of opal-colored plover’s eggs, which I called ‘ Nid de tourtereauz a la 
Roucoule ;’ placing in the midst of them two of those tender volatiles, billing each other, and 
confectioned with butter; a basket containing little gateauz of apricots, which | know all young 
ladies adore ; and a jelly of marasquin, blaud, insinuating, intoxicating as the glance of beauty. 
This I designated ‘ Ambroisie de Calypso a la Souveraine de mon Ceur.’ And when the ice was 
brought in, an ice of plombrere and cherries, how do you think | had shaped them? In the 
form of two hearts united with an arrow, on which | had laid, before it entered, a bridal-veil 
in cut paper, surmounted by a wreath of virginal orange-flowers. I stood at the door to watch 
the effect of this entrée. It was but one cry of admiration! The three young ladies filled their 
glasses with the sparkling Ay, and carried me ina toast. I heard it; I heard Miss speak of 


me; I heard her say, ‘ Tell Monsieur MrrospoLant that we thank him— we admire hin—we 
love him !’’ 


Would that Sanperson, the witty author of the ‘ American in Paris,’ were alive 
to appreciate this thoroughly French declaration of love! . . . ‘Ar a social tea 
table the other evening, Mr. S was complaining of the irregularity of the mail 
delivery at certain post-offices, and intending a compliment to the ladies present, 
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observed that it would be a vast improvement if that department would bestow its 
official patronage upon the ‘ fair sex,’ and appoint its deputies from among the ladies; 
when the witty Miss P keenly replied: ‘ Undoubtedly the ladies would be capi- 
tal hands at managing the males !’’ ‘Good for Beekmantown! ... WE re- 
gret that we have only space left to announce the receipt of a poem entitled ‘The 
Horse-Shoe,’ spoken by Joun Brooxs Fexron before the Phi-Beta Kappa Society 
of Harvard University in July last. We have read it with pleasure, and shall jus- 
tify our estimate of its merits by liberal extracts in our next. . . . Reaper, 
observe the perfect facility of versification which characterizes the annexed ‘ Poetical 
Epistle to the Editor :’ 


‘Do pray forgive my sending you Loves he a strain of lofty chime ? 

Of foolish verse a page or two; I'll send a touch of the sublime. 

For oh, ny dear Sir, no one knows Or wants he ballad, song, or sonnet, 
How tired I am of writing prose. Such shall he have —my hand upon it! 
*T is true you said, once on a time, In verse I can do aught; but prose! 

You rather would have prose thanrhyme; | Ah me! ’tis then wne autre chose. 

But I am tired of writing prose, However, if you must und will 

And want a little calm repose Have prose, why you shall have it still ; 
Beneath the flowery canopy Though I must say, | think it loss 

Of dear, delightful Poésy. To attempt the natural bent to cross. 


‘O, Song! delightful Song! to me 
There’s nothing can compare with thee : 
I cannot look on the green earth, 

But song spontaneously springs forth ; 

I cannot yield to powerful feeling, 
Without in song its power revealing ; 

I cannot live, I cannot breathe, 

And cease unstudied lays to wreathe ; 
Ev’n as I think, my thoughts oft-times, 
Unasked, arrange themselves in rhymes. 
Such being the case, think you I ought 
My struggling powers to prose devote ? 
Or should I not pursue that course, 

, ie Pie is ‘a With all my strength.and all my force, 
Does ‘ Knick.’ desire a merry catch ? Which bounteous Nature’s purpose kind 
I'll send him one with all despatch: Has made the bias of my mind ? 

Or is he not in mood jocose ? Dear Sir, some friendly counsel lend, 
I'll send a ditty lachrymose. | For I want counsel and—a friend.’ 


‘The very fact appears to be, 
Prose is not natural to me ; 
In vain, in writing prose, I try 
To spread my thoughts before ihe eye, 
And make the glowing page declare 
That Genius’ wing has rested there ; 
’T is always heavy, labored, dull, 
Lifeless as a dismasted hull: 
Whereas in verse when | set sail, 
I spread my canvass to the gale, 
And, feeling that my place is there, 
Go boldly on, as free as air. 


Our fair correspondent is well represented here, as well as elsewhere in the last 
number; and we leave the answer to her query with our readers. She must 
pardon the omission to which she alludes. We could not write affirmatively ; and 
for combined causes, set forth in our August number, we had not sufficient leisure to an- 
swer even the private letters of intimate friends. ... Tue United States’ govern- 
ment has honored itself in the appointment of Hon. Georce P. Marsn as Minister 
to the Sublime Porte. One of the most profound of our American scholars, of en- 
larged statesman-like views, of genial spirit and manners, he was well endowed and 
peculiarly suited for the important mission which has been assigned him. Our 
new representative at Rio, the late Governor Kent, of Maine, merits a kindred 
praise ; having reflected honor upon the great State which has often and justly bonor- 
ed him, by the exercise of intellectual gifts as rare as they are admirable. ... WE 
should like to know what ‘ compensation’ there is to an innocent little boy in the 
tooth-ache, that acutest of tortures! Poor ‘ Young Knick,’ after three hours of suf- 
fering the other night, laid his tearful cheek upon his father’s, and said, with a kiss, 
‘Iam sorry to keep you awake, father, but it does pain meso! The doctrine of 
‘ compensation’ for such torture of a generous, ingenuous boy, is ‘no go; unless in- 
deed we count the skill and address with which the eminent dentist, Dr. Doper, in 
Broadway, near Bleecker-street, removes the cause of such pain, to be some ‘ compen- 
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sation’ for it. Well cogitate over that idea hereafter, and leave the ‘ argument’ in 
abeyance for the present. Apropos of this theme: our correspondent, ‘ R. R. McN.,’ 
has expressed a good many of our own thoughts in his comments upon the ultra ‘ com- 
pensation’ doctrine of our correspondent at Jacksonville, Illinois. He offers among 
others these queries and suggestions : 

‘Is there no infinite good without an infinite evil? Has the source of all good sprung from 
the depths of evil? or is infinite happiness the result of infinite misery? Is virtue to be valued 
only after the seasons of vice have passed by us? Must intense delights infuse our breasts 
from out the stings of misery? Is it true that the ‘ministry of Goop depends as much upon 
the existence of Evi as upon its own positive qualities?’ Is the value of Goop not seen with- 
out the necessity of seeing Evin stalking by its side? ‘he truth may lie in the negative of all 
these queries, but like your old countryman, Van Twitter, ‘I have my doubts.’ It seems to 
me that virtue can be truly loved for its intrinsic loveliness alone ; that goodness can be truly 
enjoyed without first feeling the iron grasp of evil; that honesty can be duly estimated, aside 
from a knowledge of dishonesty. And it farther seemeth to me, that music can be thrillingly 
enjoyed, without the ear having first to be distracted by the squealage of a swinette; that ‘emo- 
tions of beauty’ can spring up as forcefully in the mind at the sight of really beauteous objects, 
through a love of the beautiful alone, as would be were a previous preparation suffered, by an 
intense gaze upon contrasted ugliness. The delight arising from eating a luscious rare-ripe is 
not in any wise enhanced by previously masticating a crab-apple or a quince ; nor is the taste 
regaled with a higher zest by meditating upon the vinegar qualities of the crab or the pucker- 
ing nature of the quince. The peach would be enjoyed because of the natural preparation of 
the sense of taste for the enjoyment. I can enjoy the odor of the sweet-scented honeysuckle 
which festoons my door, and loads the air with its fragrance as I write, without at all feeling 
the necessity of first casting about for an opposite quality, or caring to know whether there be 
or be not any contrast, to firstinflict a stench. Is it true that ‘those who have never been ill 
do not appreciate the blessings of health?’ In the ‘Gossip’ of your last number it is affirmed, 
‘ By the blessing of Heaven we know not what ill-health is.’ Now do you not enjoy this bless- 
ing as intensely, and appreciate the same as fully, as if you had been twenty times ill and 


well again ?’ 

‘ Not knowing, can’t say : but our impression is that we do. Of this, at all events, 
we are quite certain, that our correspondent has arranged a cluster of ‘contrast’- que- 
ries, which it would require some time, and not a little adroitness, toanswer. ... WE 
saw the other day a touching instance of paternal grief. A friend, whom we had 
known as the most joyous of spirits, and whom we saluted with old-time cordiality, 
turned the saddest face toward us that we ever encountered. ‘I have just buried,’ 
he said, ‘the dearest, most lovely, most affectionate little girl that ever blessed a 
doting father’s heart !’ — and therewithal the tears welled to his eyes and rolled slowly 
down his cheeks. We left him, with a faint attempt at consolation, thinking as we 
passed on, of a remark of Jean Paut: ‘The sweet sorrow for the lost is itself but 
another form of consolation. When the heart is full of longing for them, it is but 
another mode of continuing to love them; and we shed tears as well when we think 
of their departure as when we picture to ourselves our joyful reiinion ; and the tears, 
methinks, differ not.’ . . . A most melancholy death was that of a young and suscep- 
tible girl at Racine, Wisconsin, not long since. She was affianced to a young man, 
who deserted her and left the State, on the very eve of their promised marriage. The 
poor girl’s mental distress was heart-rending, and in two days terminated her earthly 
existence. Her last request was, that she might be buried in her wedding-dress. She 
was the victim of a male coquette ; the meanest animal ‘ on the face of the globéd 
airth May the Devit take him, and beat him to death with the tassel of his 
tail! .. . Reaper, we should like right well to have you see, just for one moment, the 

air face of a little girl of five years, whose soft breathing, upon the bed whereon she 
VOL. XXXIV, 24 
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has fallen asleep, is the only sound in the apartment where we write. ‘To say nothing 


of the profuse curls that overspread her temples, the round dimpled cheeks, and the long 
fringed lids that hide a ‘ large bright diamond pair’ of eyes, in wakefulness swimming 
in light, there is such an air of innocence and purity in a sleeping child, that it is a 
pleasant sight to see—‘ it is indeed ;’ and gazing upon her, one cannot choose but 
think of Hoop’s lines on a bed; a few of which, if they live in our memory, ran 
something like this: 
‘Ou! when the blessed diurnal light 
Is quenched by the providential night, 
To render our slumber more certain, 
Pity, pity the wretches that weep, 
For they must be wretched who cannot sleep, 
W hen Gop himself draws the curtain ! 


‘The careful Berry the pillow beats, 

And airs the blankets and smooths the sheets, 
And gives the mattress a shaking ; 

But vainly Berry performs her part, 

If a ruffied head and a rumpled heart, 
As well as the couch, want making. 


‘There’s MorsrD, all bile, and verjuice, and nerves, 
Where other people would make preserves, 
He turns his fruits into pickles ; 
Jealous, envious, and frettul by day, 
At night to his own sharp fancies a prey, 
He lies like a hedge-hog rolled up the wrong way, 
Tormenting himself with his prickles. 


‘ But a child, that bids the world good night, 
In downright earnest, and cuts it quite, 
A cherub no art can copy, 
’T is a perfect picture to see him lie 
As it he had supped on dormouse pie, 
(An ancient classical dish, by-the-by,) 
With a sauce of syrup of poppy.’ 

*Praps’ you think a sleeping child a small subject for printed gossip; but ‘ you 
ought to see her!’ . . . Wedeeply regret to record the death of Dr. Hovsron, the 
accomplished congressional reporter, and late one of the assistant editors of the ‘Herald’ 
daily journal. It seems but yesterday that he was sitting by our side in the sanctum. 
He was a gentleman of education and refinement, and of rare talents; and in the re- 
lations of husband, father, and member of society, his reputation is without a stain. 
He will be widely lamented. . . . Norunina, we think, adds so much to an amusing 
narration as the unconsciousness of the narrator that it is amusing ; and to understand 
the following, the reader must imagine a dullish Yankee clergyman, with unmoved 
face, and not the slightest idea of there being a particle of fun in what he was saying, 
as the speaker: ‘1 never heard a more ridiculous and foolish speech in my life,’ said 
he, ‘than the member from Goffstuwn made in the Legislature this morning, on the 
resolution to abolish the militia-law, which through great abuses had become exceed- 
ingly unpopular with the people. ‘The member was of a very military spirit, and took 
the proposed measure greatly to heart. He at first tried his persuasive powers. 
‘ Neéw don’t go to destroyin’ our militia !’ he entreated—‘don’t! Do let us try it 
a leetie longer ; let us all dig abedut it, and dung it, for another year: do spare it for 
one more year!’ Finding however that the persuasive manner was only laughed at 
by his colleagues, he adopted the threatening style: ‘ If you do repeal this law, they ’I! 
hear of it in New-York, in England, and the East-Indies; and for my part,’ said he, 
with rising inflection and violent gesture, ‘if you do cut off the militia, and leave us 
defenceless, I don’t care if all the battering-rams of Jerfgalem roam up and down the 
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streets of Concord, seekin’ whom they may devour!!’ A ‘battering-ram,’ bent on 
such a sanguinary errand, could only be equalled by a ‘ hydraulic-ram’ engaged in a 
similar enterprise. . . - We could hug old Curisropner Norru for expressing so 





forcibly our own thoughts touching mouthing ‘ elocution,’ in the ensuing remark to 
one of his assumed interlocutors: ‘ Your low tones, ‘Taxsoys, are earnest and impres- 
sive ; and you recite, like all true lovers of song, in the spirit of soliloquy, as if you 
were yourself the sole listener. HowI hate spouting! Your elocutionist makes his 
mouth a jet d’eau, and by his gestures calls on all the auditors to behold the perform- 
ance. From the lips of the man who has music in his soul, the words of inspiration 
flow as from a natural fountain, for his soul has made them its own, and delights to 
feel in their beauty an adequate expression of its own emotions.’ Ay, and from the 
lips of woman too, as Curistorner himself would have admitted, could he have heard, 
as we did recently, at a hospitable mansion near the Hudson, a lady repeat one or two 
beautiful poetical effusions, in ‘a voice soft and low, an excellent thing in wo- 
man. .. . Our friend J. S. Repriexp has just issued a new edition of ‘ Shelley’s 
Poetical Works, (the only complete edition published of this favorite author,) in a 
style of paper and print which will commend it to all buyers of books. From the 
same press we have a third edition of ‘The Poetical Works of the late Willis Gay- 
lord Clark. We are soon to hear also from our friend Cuapman, the artist. The 
third number of his ‘Drawing-Book’ will be published in a few weeks by Mr. Rep- 
FIELD, the illustrations of which, as we can pronounce from personal examination, 
will be truly superb. . . . We have seldom heard of an instance of more beautiful 
simplicity than was evinced by a matter-of-fact witness on a riot-trial case ‘ down- 
east.” ‘What were the mob doing when you first saw them?’ was one of the ques- 
tions asked by the district attorney. ‘'They was a-singin’,’ replied the witness. 
‘ Singing |’ exclaimed the public prosecutor; ‘ what were they singing about?” ‘J 
don’ know, I’m sure, but they was a-singin’, any how.’ * Well, what was it? 
What were they saying? What did they seem to be talking about?’ ‘ Wal, as 
fur as I ree-collect,’ replied the witness, ‘they was a-talkin’ abeéut a man o’ the 
name of Mr. Tucker, who refused to come home to his tea!’ This supreme speci- 
men of ignorance and simplicity convulsed the whole court with laughter. . . . We 
have received ‘Autumnal Reflections by a Sexagenarian,’ but must decline their in- 
sertion. ‘I'he style of the paper is crude, and throughout its eighteen pages it is need- 
lessly diffuse. We put it to the writer himself whether the two ensuing stanzas don’t 
comprehend the gist of his entire article : 


‘Tue years roll on, the years roll on; ; ‘On roll the years, the swift, still years; 
The shadows now stretch o’er the lawn | And as they pass, how feeling sears ; 


Whereon the sunlight fell at morn, 


| How drieth up the fount of tears — 
The morn of mortal life; 


Emotion’s fires grow dim ; 


And dusky hours to me have come, This pulse of life not long can last, 

Life’s landscape now looks drear and dumb, And as the years go hurrying past, 

And quenched the light, and ceased the hum, | The blooms of life are earthward cast, 
With which my way was rife. | And withered heart and limb !’ 


Tuere was a ‘laugh like the neighing of all Tatrersauy’s’ in our sanctum the 
other day, at one or two ‘ circumstances’ mentioned, by one of the reminiscent parties, 
as having happened to two fellow-students, while at an eastern college, many years since. 
‘ Black-strap,’ (rum-and-molasses, ‘ half-and-half,’) was known in those days; anda 
goodly ‘swig’ at this beverage, ‘before recitation, had made a certain small clique of 
congenial students somewhat ‘ shaky’ on their pedestals. The faculty however were 
at one end of the recitation-room and the students at the other; and ‘swipesy’ though 
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they were, they knew themselves ‘ perfect’ in their answers, and therefore felt en- 
tirely safe; but while they were felicitating themselves upon escaping observation, 
the ‘old Proex’ called out to young M ——, (now filling an important diplomatic sta- 
tion abroad,) to bring him a chair. Here was a dilemma! 


M —— took the chair, as 
desired, but so potent had been the tipple in which he had indulged, that when in the 
middle of the hall, he diverged at a tangent, and went reeling by the professors, who 
it seems were not unaware of his ‘ precarious predicament. Among other lessons in 
which he was to be examined was one in astronomy; but just before coming to the 
recitation-room he thrust his head out of the window of his room, and called to a fel- 
low-student: ‘I say, Bix, the sun is only a mile and a half high, after all; and I’m 


not going to bother my head about such small nonsense.’ 


M —— occupied with 
McG —— 


, afellow-student, a small] room over a wood-shed ; and one evening when the 
bell rang for prayers, on attempting to open the door, they found it as solid as the wall 
itself. No‘ union of effort’ could move it ahair. Looking out of the window, M—— 
saw a wag of a student perched upon the upper end of a long plank-pry, the other end of 
which he had placed under a supporting-beam of the wood-shed: ‘Come off o’ that, 
you old cuss!’ said he; ‘ we want to go to prayers!’ 


He was in a very devotional 
frame of mind just at that time; that is quite clear. 


Tue French government, 
under whatever political forms, has ever been distinguished for its liberal patronage and 
encouragement of the fine arts ; but seldom has its munificence been more conspicuous, or 
more worthily applied, than in its recent donation of three fine pictures from the exhibition 
of the Tuilleries to the International Art-Union. These pictures are ‘ The Conversion,’ 
by Geupron ; ‘ Liberty,’ by Lanpete ; and ‘ The Fish-Market,’ by Dewar Lecamus ; 
and they will all be distributed among the subscribers tothe ‘ International’ for the present 
year. A few words touching the unexampled success of this institution are well merited 
by its enterprising managers from every periodical devoted to the more elegant and in- 
tellectual interests of life. Already we learn that the subscription-list reaches to near 
three thousand ; and with the stimulus to emulation created by the desire to possess the 
pictures presented by the French government, we have no doubt that the number of 
members at the close of the year will surpass ten thousand. ‘This is a measure of 
popular approbation never before attained by any public institution of a similar charac- 
ter in so short a time, and is a gratifying evidence of the liberal and truly international 
character of our public opinion, in matters of pure taste and refinement. No sooner was 
the project for the ‘ International Art-Union’ made known, than the American press, 
from one end of the country to the other, gave it a hearty welcome, and stamped it 
with approbation. It affords us real pleasure to be able to assure such of our contem- 
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See 


poraries as have not seen the paintings belonging to this institution, that they well de- 
serve the praises which the liberal enterprise has received. ‘There are in its gallery 
many truly magnificent paintings, and not one poor one. The managers are about 
opening a new and spacious gallery in Broadway, opposite N1s10’s, the present being 
much too small for their rapidly-accumulating pictures. . . . Tue recent death of 
Dr. Amariau Bricuam, Superintendent of the State Lunatic Asylum at Utica, is a 
great public loss. Who can be found to fill his place? Who with so firm yet gentle 
a hand will guide the wandering mind into the paths of reason? We knew Dr. Bric- 
4M Well, and have long had the honor to count him among our warm personal friends. 
He was a frequent contributor to these pages, and added interest to them always. 
Deeply do we condole with his afflicted family, and also with the institution over which 
he presided, for theirs is a loss which is wholly irretrievable. . . . THe ensuing sub- 
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lime lines came to hand in this wise: A man in lowa who had a sweet-heart here, was 
in the habit of corresponding with her by sending her newspapers, with writing on them. 
through an employée in a mercantile house in town. When the newspapers came, oi 
course the clerks opened them; and one day the enclosed was found in one of them. 
We only give a few of the stanzas: 















FAREWELL, dear friend; adieu, adieu ! 
We have parted it may be to meet no more ; 
If this the case may be, 

I’ll still remember thee. 



































If, from the raging contagion thy death may be, 
Which many souls from earth has caused to flee, 
And which does yet the land inflict, 

I’ll still remember thee. 





When thoughts the dearest - mind shall invest, 
And troubles the greatest my heart shall distress; 
And when on my mind thy portrait shall come, 
I'll still remember thee. 


When on the path you once have trod, 
I shall it tread again, 

Oh! then will | remember 

The friend I yet so love! 


While suns and moons their course pursue, 
The trackless skie to trace ; 

And glittering stars their beauty crown, 
Yet 1’ll remember thee. 


While long toiling time her course shall pursue, 
And worlds unknown shall be opened to you; 
The fond recollection will be, 

The memory of thee. 


When along the golden street you walk, 
The ocean’s waves behold, 

And ships whose tops are turret-high, 
Oh! then forget me not. 


Adieu, adieu! dear friends, adieu ! 
These words I'll leave to you, 
That you may still remember me! 


In calling the attention of our lady-readers, in our August number, to the new 
establishment of Mr. Jacos Lanstne, late with A. T. Stewart anp Company, we 
misstated his address. His establishment is at Number Three Hundred and Twenty- 
nine, Broadway. . . Very solemn and impressive are the meditations of ‘ Chris- 
topher under Canvass,’ in the last number of BLackwoop. As he begins to tread 
the steeper declivities of the down-hill path of life, and approaches the gate that opens 
from time into eternity, he ‘ reasons with inner light’ upon the change which is to be 
undergone when he shall ‘go-hence and be no more seen.’ Mark well these full 
freighted thoughts upon death : 

‘INCONSIDERATELY, we seem indeed to ourselves to know what Death is; but this is from 
confounding the Thing and its Effects. For we see effects: at first the stoppage of certain sen- 
sible actions; afterward the dissolution of certain sensible parts. But what it is that has hap- 
pened ; wherefore the blood no longer flows; the limbs no longer move — that we do not see. 
We do not see it with our eyes; we do not discern it by any inference of our understanding. 
It is a fact that seems to lie shrouded forever from our faculties in awful and impenetrable 
mystery. That fact, the produce of an instant, which has happened within and in the dark, 
that fact come to pass in an indivisible point of time, that stern fact; ere the happening of 


which the Man was alive, an inhabitant of this breathing world, united to ourselves — our Father, 
Brother, Friend —at least our Fellow Creature — by the happening, he is gone ; is forever irre- 
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coverably sundered from this world, and from us its inhabitants ; 1s Dean; and that which lies 
outstretched before our saddened eyes is only his mortal remains — a breathless corpse, an in- 
animate, insensible clod of clay : Upon that interior sudden tact — sudden, at last, how slowly 
and gradually soever prepared — since the utmost attenuation of a thread is a thing totally dis- 
tinct from its ending, from its becoming no thread at all, and since up to that moment, there 
was a possibility that some extraordinary, perhaps physical applicatiou might for an hour ora 
few miuutes have rallied life, or might have reawakened consciousness, and eye, and voice — 
upon that elusive Essence and self of Death no curious searching of ours has laid, or it may be 
well assumed, will ever lay hold. When the organs of sense no longer minister to Perception, 
or the organs of motion to any change of posture; when the blood stopped in its flow thickens 
and grows cold; and the fair and stately form, the glory of the ALmiGcHry's Hand, the burning 
shrine of a Spirit that lately rejoiced in feeling, in thought, and in power, lies like a garment 
done with and thrown away —‘ a kneaded clod’ — ready to lose feature and substance, and to 
yield back its atoms to the domiuion of the blind elements from which they were gathered and 
compacted — What is death ? And what grounds have we for inferring that an event manifested 
to us as a phenomenon of the Body, which alone we touch, and hear and see, has or has not 
reached into the Mind, which is for us Now just as it always was, a Thing utterly removed and 
exempt from the cognizance and apprehension of our bodily senses? The Mind, or Spirit, the 
unknown Substance, in which Feeling, and Thought, and Will, and the Spring of Life were — 
was united to this corporeal frame ; and, being united to it, animated it, poured through it sen- 
sibility and motion, glowing and creative life ; crimsoned the lips and cheeks, flashed in the eye, 
and murmured music from the tongue ; now, the two, Body and Soul, are disunited, and we be- 
hold one-half the consequence ; the Thing of dust relapses to the dust; we dare to divine the 
other half of the consequence; the quickening Spark, the sentient Intelligence, the Being gifted 
with Life, the Image ofthe Maker, in Man, has reiiscended, has returned thither whence it came, 
into the Hand of Gop’ 


We need not ask the reader to scan with care the ensuing passage. 'That which 


precedes will have sufficiently awakened his attention to the portentous theme of which 
it is the subject: 


‘Tue nations of the world self-left, have borne the burden of the dread secret, which for 
them only the grave could resolve ; but they never were able to sit at rest in the darkness. Im- 
portunate and insuppressible desire, in their bosoms, knocked at the gate of the invisible world, 
and seemed to hear an answer from beyond. The belief in a long life of ages to follow this 
fleet dream ; imaginary revelations of regions bright or dark; the mansions of bliss or of sor- 
row; an existence to come, and often of retribution to come; has been the religion of Man- 
kind; here in the rudest elementary shape — there in elaborated systems. Hearken to the at- 
testation of the civilized and the barbarous. Universally there is a cry from the human heart, 
beseeching as it were the unknown Power which reigns in the order and in the mutations of 
things, the prolongation of this vanishing breath: the renovation, in undiscovered spheres, of 
this too brief existence; an appeal from the tyranny of the tomb —a prayer against annihila- 
tion. Only at the top of Civilization, sometimes to cold and barren philosophy, degenerate from 
nature, and bastard to reason, has limited its sullen view to the horizon of this earth.’ ... ‘If, 
not knowing what death is, we are not entitled to argue, from the nature of death, that this 
change must put an end to ourselves, and those essential powers in our mind which we are con- 
scious of exerting. just as little can we argue from the nature of these powers, and from their 
manner of subsisting in us, that they are liable to be affected and impaired. or destroyed by 
death. For what do we know of these powers, and of the conditions on which we hold them, 
and of the mind in which they dwell? Just as muchas we doof the great change, Death itself; 
that is to say, NOTHING.’ .. . ‘We know that fur Sceing, we must have that wonderful piece of 
living mechanism, the eye, perfectly constructed, and in good order; that a certain delicate and 
complicated system of nerves extending from the eye inward; is appointed to transmit the 
immediate impressions of light from this exterior organ of sight to the percipient Mind; that 
these nerves allotted to the function of seeing, must be free from any accidental pressure ; 
knowledge admirable, curious, useful; but when all is done, all investigated, that our eyes. and 
fingers, and instruments, and thoughts, can reach, What, beyond all this marvellous Apparatus 
of seeing, is That which secs, what the percipient Mind is ; that isa mystery into which no created 
Being ever had a glimpse; or what is that immediate connexion between the Mind itself, and 
those delicate corporeal adjastments, whereby certain tremblings, or other momentary changes 
of state in a set of nerves, upon the sudden, turn into Colors— into Sight — INTo THE VISION 
oF A UNIVERSE.’ 


Touching the inference, from reason alone, that death, instead of destroying this 
unknown mind, and its unknown capacities, shall set them free to a larger and more 
powerful existence, we have the following pregnant thoughts: 


‘We know that this Eye and its apparatus of nerves no longer shall serve for secing ; we know 
that these muscles and their nerves shall no longer serve for moving ; we know that this mar- 
vellous Brain itself no longer shall serve, as we are led to believe that it now serves, for think- 
ing; we know that this bounding heart never again shall throb and quicken, with all its leaping 
pulses, with joy; that pain of this body shall never again tire the mind, and that pain of this 
mind shall never again tire this body, once pillowed and covered up in its bed of imperturbable 
slumber. And there ends our knowledge. But that this Mind, which, united to these muscles 
and their nerves, sent out vigorous and swift motions through them; which, united to this 
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Brain, compelled this Brain to serve it as the minister of its thinkings upon this Earth and in this 
mode of its Being; which, united to this Frame, in it, and through it, and from it, felt for Hap- 
piness and for Misery ; that this Mind, once disunited from all these, its instruments and servants, 
shall therefore perish, or shall therefore forego the endowments of its powers, which it mani- 
fested by these its instruments; of that we have no warranty; of that there is no probability. 
What we are called upon to do, my friends, is to lift ourselves up above the limited sphere of 
We have to believe that something mure is than that which we see — than 


sensible‘experience. 
that which we know.’ 


Curtsrorpuer impugns the idea of Burier, in his ‘ Analogy,’ that the mind does 
pug g) 


not use the body in reflection, although it does in sensation. 


He says: 


‘Tue Mind, as we know it, is implicated and mixed up with the Body, throughout, in all its 


ordinary actions. 


employs in a thousand ways 


is itself. 
tion, thinking? 


This corporeal frame is a system of organs,or Instruments, which the Mind 
They are its instruments — all of them are — and none of them 
What does it matter to me that there is one more organ, the Brain, for one more func- 
Unless the Mind were in itself a seeing thing, thatis, a thing able to see, it could 


not use the Eye for seeing ; and unless the Mind were a thinking thing, it could not use the Brain 
for thinking. When I see that the body chills with fear. and glows with love, I am ready to call 
fear a cold, and love a warm passion, and to say that the Mind uses its bodily frame in fearing 


and in loving. 


implicated in this body.’ 


All these things have to do with manifestations of my mind to itself, Now, while 


We segregate a few of the suggestions contained in Curisroruer’s closing reflec- 


tions. 


He learns from the consideration of his momentous theme: 


‘Tuar in studying the arrangements of this world, we see that in many cases dispositions of 
ect, appeared to us evil, being more clearly examined 
thence draw a hope that the stroke which daunts our 
imagination, as though it were the worst of evils, will prove, when known, a dispensation of 


Human affairs, which, upon their first as 
and better known, resulted in good; anc 


bounty —‘ Death the Gate of Life.’ 


But that our Understanding is only fully at ease, and our 


Moral Nature itself, with all its affections, only fully supported and expanded, when both together 
have borne us on to the knowledge of Hi who is the sole Source of Law; the highest Object 
of Thought; the Favorer of Virtue; toward whom Love may eternally grow, and still be infi- 


nitely less than His due. 


Surely GxeaT ts THE Power of all these concurrent considerations 


brought from every partof our Nature; from the Material and the Immaterial; from the Intel- 
lectual and Moral; from the Individual and the Social; from that which respects our existence 
on this side of the grave, and that which respects our existence beyond it; from that which 
looks down upon the Earth, and that which looks up toward Heaven.’ 


We make no apology for occupyint so much of our space with these reflections; 


but contrariwise, again confidently commend them to the thoughtful consideration of 


our readers 


. « » Louis Napoteon and France have ‘ got it’ at last 


Mr. A. Van 


Wyck has given it to’em,in a printed poetical circular, a copy of which has just 


reached us. 


Some of the lines ‘ bite shrewdly ;’ they are ‘ nipping and eager’ lines. 
As ‘ par exaimp.’: 


‘Wuenre, I would ask, in all thy dreary wake, 
One blow by thee was stricken for Freedom's sake ? 


Not one ! 


To Ouprnort, down from Brennus, Gaul, 


At despot’s heel thou ’st crouched the servile thrail ! 
Not one poor spark of sterling manly truth 
Marks the vile annals of thy age or youth!’ 


These be cruel words, and yet they are weak in comparison with the rest of the 


‘ poem.’ 


By-the-by, speaking of France, let us hope that we shall not be obliged to 


‘take and flog’ the ‘ Grand Nation,’ on account of sending home her minister with a 


flea in his ear. 


Apropos of M. Poussin: a brief personal acquaintance with him left 
a most favorable impression of his character and abilities. 


He converses freely in 


English, is well acquainted with the character of American institutions, and familiat 


with the country. 


He has doubtless exceeded his credentials in the unfortunate affair 
in which he has become involved. . 


GenerRAL Cummines’ School for Drawing 


and Painting has opened for the season, both day and evening classes. Mr. Cum- 


MINGS is too well known as an artist to need our endorsement. 


Of his qualities as an 


instructor we need only say, that he was the favorite pupil in oil of our lamented 


friend Inman, was subsequently associated with him, and became likewise one of our 
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first artists in water-colors. He is one of the founders, and from the commencement, 


now some twenty years, one of the professors, in the school of the National Academy 
of Design ; circumstances abundantly sufficient to qualify him for the task he has 
undertaken. Mr. Cumminas, we learn, has greatly increased his models, and now 
perhaps presents to the amateur, lady or gentleman, the best means of study to be 
found in any private institution in the country. We cordially commend him to our 
friends. . . . A METROPOLITAN correspondent writes us: ‘ A good thing was ‘ got 
off’ the other night by one of those curious compounds of stupidity and ‘ mother wit’ 
who hail from the ‘ Emerald Isle.’ A friend of mine was quietly sipping his black - 
tea at one of our ‘ crack’ hotels, when a gentleman, evidently a regular boarder, sat 
down beside him, and calling to a tow-headed little urchin who had possibly seen a 
dozen summers, sent him down to the kitchen for some toast, etc. The little rasca} 
was gone a long time, and when he returned the gentleman who sent him complained 
of his delay, and added, that other waiters who had gone down long after he did had 
returned long before him. The little fellow scratched his head: ‘* Well,’ said he, 
‘they must have had the best end of the fire!’ The laugh that went round that 
table was ‘ considerable.’ . . . ‘As I write, I can appreciate the autumn-feeling, 
something holy and peculiar, prevailing within me. I can see, by the increasing azure 
of the sky, by the enlarged clearness of the distant landscapes, when the eye greets 
them from the city, and by the transparent briskness of the air at evening, that the 
summer has gone and the autumn-time begun. ‘The woodlands stand in calm solem- 
nity, robed in that rainbow-coloring, the herald of their fallen honors and the No- 
vember storm. At such a season the heart goes back, as on wings of the dove, to 
departed friends and vanished pleasures ; and the sad hours of memory come up in 
long review.’ So wrote OLLapop eleven long years ago ; and sitting to-night in the 
sanctum, the melancholy wind wailing without, and a wood-fire casting flickering 
shadows upon the wall, we too have been thinking of the departed, and in that mood 
which has been beautifully termed the ‘ Indian-summer of the soul,’ have called up 
anew the bloom and enjoyment of the past. How the Deap speaks to us!—‘ in 
mementoes that flash upon us the whole person of the departed, every physical and 
spiritual Jineament ; in these consecrated hours of recollection, that open all the train 
of the past, and re-twine its broken ties around our hearts, and make its endearments 
present still. ‘The face,’ says the eloquent author of ‘ Voices of the Dead,’ ‘ that 
has slept so long in the grave, now bending upon us, pale and silent, but affectionate 
still ; that more vivid recollection of every feature, tone and movement, that brings 
before us the departed just as we knew him in the full flush of life and health ; that 
soft and consecrating spell which falls upon us, drawing in all our thoughts from the 
present, arresting as it were the current of our being, and turning it back and holding 
it stil] as the flood of actual life rushes by us; while in that trance of soul the beings 
of the past are shadowed ; old friends, old days, old scenes recur, familiar looks beam 
close upon us, familiar words reécho in our ears, and we are closed up and absorbed 
with the by-gone, until tears dissolve the film from our eyes, and some shock of the 
actual wakes us from our reverie ; al] these make the dead to commune with us as 
really as though in bodily form they should come out from the chambers of their 
mysterious silence, and speak tous. A little while ago, and they were as we are ; 
a little while hence, and we shall be as they. Our work, like theirs, will be left be- 
hind to speak for us. In long procession they pass us by, with solemn voices telling 


of their love and hatred, their interests and eares,.their work and device; all aban- 
~ 
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doned now and passed away, as little worth as the dust that blows across their graves.’ 


With the fading year comes ever to us this train of thought ; teeming, saddening, 
resistless : 







When evening lights decay, Of beauty in decay ; 
Thy parting steps methinks I hear Of fair and early-faded things 
Steal from the world away. | Too exquisite to stay. 


‘Sweet Sabbath of the Year! | ‘The scene each vision brings 


‘ Amid thy silent bowers ‘Of joys that come no more, 
’T is sad yet sweet to dwell, Of flowers whose bloom is fled ; 
Where falling leaves and fading flowers | Of farewells wept upon the shore, 
Around us breathe farewell. Of friends estranged or dead ! 




























‘ A deep and crimson streak ‘Of all that now may seem 
The dying leaves disclose, To memory’s tearful eye 
As on Consumption’s waning cheek The vanished beauty of a dream, 
’Mid ruin blooms the rose. O'’er which we gaze and sigh!’ 






‘Never go to France,’ says Hoop, ‘ unless you know the lingo.’ The propriety 
of this advice is well illustrated in an anecdote related to us recently by a friend, of 
an Englishman, who being hard run for a cab at the ‘Jardin des Plantes’ in Paris, 
during a sudden shower, rushed out and called a ‘ cocher,’ or driver ; but his pronun- 
ciation was so bad that the ‘cad’ understood him to say ‘ cochon,’ or hog; whereat 
ensued a speedy bout at fisticuffs. . . . We find in a late issue of ‘ The Evening 
Post’ daily journal an admirable letter from our friend Witu1am Cutten Bryant, 
Esq., describing a visit, in company with a mutual friend, to the Shetland Islands, in- 
volving sketches of its grand precipices, its winding straits, its remains of a remote 
and rude antiquity, its little horses, little cows, and little sheep ; its sea-fowl, its larks, 
its flowers, and its hardy and active people ; where the true majesty of the elements 
is seen; where in summer the daylight is never out of the sky, and the flush of 
early sunset only passes along the horizon from the north-west to the south-east, and 
brightens into sunrise. We select a single passage descriptive of a scene near the 
strait which divides Bressay from an island called the ‘ Noss,’ in Shetland : 


‘A sTRONG south wind was driving in the billows from the sea with noise and foam, but they 
were broken and checked by a bar of rocks in the middle of the strait, and we crossed to the 
north of it in smooth water. The ferryman told us that when the wind was northerly he 
crossed to the south of the bar. As we climbed the hill of the Noss the mist began to drift 
thinly around us from the sea, and flocks of sea-birds rose screaming from the ground at our 
approach. At length we stood upon the brink of a precipice of fearful height, from which we 
had a full view of the still higher precipices of the neighboring summit. A wall of rock was 
before us, six hundred feet in height, descending almost perpendicularly to the sea, which 
roared and foamed at its base among huge masses of rock, and plunged into great caverns, hol- 
lowed out by the beating of the surges for centuries. Midway onthe rock, and above the reach 
of the spray, were thousands of sea-birds, sitting in ranks on the main shelves, or alighting, or 
taking wing, and screaming as they flew. A cloud of them were constantly in the air in front 
of the rock and over our heads. Here they make their nests and rear their young, but not 
entirely safe from the pursuit of the Zetlander, who causes himself to be let down by a rope 
from the summit, an@ plunders their nests. The face of the rock above the portion which is 
the haunt of the birds was fairly tapestried with herbage and flowers, which the perpetual 
moisture of the atmosphere keeps cnege fresh ; daisies nodding in the wind, and the crimson 
me seeming to set the cliffs on flame; yellow buttercups, and a variety of other plants in 

loom, of which I do not know the name. 

‘ Magnificent as this spectacle was, we were not satisfied without climbing to the summit. 
As we passed upward, we saw where the rabbits had made their burrows in the elastic peaty 
soil, close to the very edge of the precipice. We now found ourselves involved in the col 
streams of mist which the strong sea-wind had drifted over us; they were in fact the lower 
skirts of the clouds. At times they would clear away and give us a prospect of the green 
island summits around us, with their bold headlands, the winding straits between, and black 
rocks standing out in the sea. When we arrived at the summit we could hardly stand against 
the wind; but it was almost more difficult to muster courage to look down that dizzy depth 
over which the Z+tlanders suspend themselves with ropes, in quest of the eggs of the sea-fowl. 
My friend captured a young gull on the summit of the Noup. The bird had risen at his ap- 

roach, and essayed to fly toward the sea; but the strength of the wind drove him back to the 
and. He rose again, but could not sustain a long flight, and coming to the ground again, was 
caught after a spirited chase, amidst™ wild clamor of the sea-fow! over our heads. 
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‘Not far from the Noup is the Holm, or as it is sometimes called, the ‘ Cradle’ or ‘ Basket’ of 
the Noss. It isa perpendicular mass of rock, two or three hundred feet high, with a broad flat 
summit, richly covered with grass, and is separated from the island by a narrow chasm, through 
which the sea flows. Two strong ropes are stretched from the main island to the top of the 
Holm, and on these is slung the cradle or basket, a sort of open box made of deal boards, in 
which the shepherds pass with their sheep to the top of the Holm. We found the cradle 
strongly secured by lock and key to the stakes on the side of the Noss, in order no doubt to 
prevent any person from crossing for his own amusement.’ 

There musi be an entirely unique grandeur about the Orkney and Shetland islands ; 
and we cannot wonder that Scorr aud other poctical minds have been so strongly 
impressed with their vague sublimity. Our readers will remember the effect which 
they wrought in the mind of the writer of the Saint Leger Papers. We are given 
to hope that on his present return our old and esteemed friend and correspondent 
L , who accompanies Mr. Bryant, will as aforetime afford our readers the plea- 
sure of a glance at some of his ‘notes by the way. . . . We have been kindly 
favored with several excellent original poetical effusions from the pen of Dr. Dixon, 
the celebrated Chrono-Thermal physician, of London, which will appear in these 
pages from time to time hereafter. Among the pieces are four or five playful and 


clever epitaphs on living friends, of which we present a single specimen : 


‘Tuts much with certainty is known 

Of him who lies beneuth this stone ; 

His prayer for mercy he preferred 

To Heaven’s high throne—and he was HEARD!’ 

A very interesting volume lies before us, entitled ‘ Revolutionary Incidents of 
Kings’ and Suffolk Counties, Long Island, by Henry Onverponx, Jr., A. M. It 
is the fellow of another, published some time ago, called ‘ The Revolutionary Inci- 
dents of Queens’ County,’ and tends toward the completion of an admirable plan, 
formed by the author, of collecting the scattered incidents which relate to revolu- 
tionary times. ‘They are works of great discrimination and of extreme and patient 
research. ‘They afford materials for the historian, gathered from every source ; from 
the newspapers of the times ; from mss. and letters which would otherwise never be 
brought to light; from the reminiscences of the aged, obtained with much pains; 
from hand-bills which remain; from libraries and books ; and, in fact, from every 
available source. ‘The facts thus collected are judiciously arranged. ‘The author is 
deserving of much credit and thanks for his difficult and unambitious labors. Much 
valuable information and many illustrative incidents will be thereby preserved. In 
the fore-ground of the work there is a sensible and well-written preface. ‘The author, 
we are glad to perceive, has been requested to edit a third edition of the ‘ History of 
Long-Island,’ by the late Benyamin F. Tuompson; a book whose circulation has 
been commensurate with its real merit and great research. . . . Perrnaps one of 
the very most ridiculous things in life is the habit of ‘ putting on airs ;’ or putting on 


airs any way, habit or no habit. We saw a young person — we were about to say 


‘lady’ — shake her cork-screw curls, the other evening, and agitate her whole thim- 
bleful of watery brains at one and the same moment, while she gave birth to the en- 
suing sentences touching a young architect and artist of our mutual acquaintance: 
‘ Yaii-es, he is an awtist, I’ve be-e-e-e-n told, or-aw sem-thing o’ that ke-yind: is he 
clev-aw, d’ye kna? He most certainly was not only ‘clev-aw,’ but he was a man 
of consummate taste and genius; and in the very apartment where the ‘ person’ in 
question babbled forth her weak inanity, forgotten gyen in advance of its utterance, 
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there were combined architectural lines of beauty, brought down from the Greeks, 
deftly-colored transcripts from nature, and living pictures of the human face divine, 
which could never die. Oh, pshaw!—such people are not worth getting angry at ; 
so what’s the use? Eh?—what’s the use? . . . Mr. Cartes Jarvis, one of 
the best of our young artists, is making rapid advances in his beautiful art. We 
have just seen a portrait from his pencil, of our distinguished townsman, Judge 
Epwarps, which for clearness of color, vigorous handling, and admirable drawing, 
we have seldom seen surpassed. ‘The likeness is perfect, and the expression excel- 
lent. It is the best portrait we have ever seen of Mr. Jaxrvis’s, and he has painted 
many good ones. . . . Tuere is something rather pungent in the following 
‘ Epitaph on an Ugly and Lean Old Woman, which we took down the other day 
from the lips of the writer: 

So old and so ugly, so mould’ring away, 

Like a hillock of bones hardly covered with clay, 

That Dearn in his ravage still passes her o’er, 

Supposing, no doubt, that he’d kill’d her before ! 

‘The Crown of Thorns, a Token for the Sorrowing, a small pocket-volume by 
Epwin H. Cuarin, has been sent us by the publisher, A. Tompkins, Boston. It is a 
series of short discourses, three of which deserve to be printed in letters of gold, so 
beautiful are they, so admirably written, so full of feeling and affection; we mean 
those entitled ‘ The Mission of Little Children,’ ‘Our Relations to the Departed,’ 
and ‘ The Voices of the Dead.’ We commend the little work cordially to our readers. 
From the first-named we take the annexed thoughts upon the mission which a little 
child, through sadness and through tears, performs by its death: ‘ It has been with usa 
little while. We have enjoyed its bright and innocent companionship by the dusty 
highway of life, in the midst of its toils, its cares, and its sin. It has been a gleam 
of sunshine and a voice of perpetual gladness in our homes We have learned from 
it blessed lessons of simplicity, sincerity, purity, faith. It has unsealed within us this 
gushing, never-ebbing tide of affection. Suddenly it is taken away. We miss the 
gleam of sunshine ; we miss the voice of gladnes$ ; our homes are dark and silent. 
We ask, ‘ Shall it not come again?” And the answer breaks upon us through the 
cold, gray silence, ‘ Never more!’ We say to ourselves again and again, ‘ Can it 
be possible?” ‘ Do we not dream?’ ‘ Will not that life and affection return to us?’ 
‘Never more!’ O,never more! The heart is like an empty mansion, and that 
word goes echoing through its desolate chambers. In death the little child has a 
mission for us. ‘Through that very departure he accomplishes for us, perhaps, what 
he could not accomplish by his life. These affections which he has awakened we 
have considered how strong they are. They are stronger, are they not, than any 
attachment to mere things of this earth? But that child has gone from us; gone 
into the unseen, the spiritual world. What then? Do our affections sink back into 
our hearts — become absorbed and forgotten? O,no! They reach out after that 
little one ; they follow him into the unseen and spiritual world. ‘Thus are we brought 
in contact with that world; thus is it made a great and vivid reality to us; perhaps 
for the first time. We have talked of it, we have believed in it; but now that our 
dead have gone into it, we have as it were entered it ourselves. Its atmosphere is 
around us, chords of affection draw us toward it, the faces of our departed ones look 
out from it, and it is a reality.’ To many a tearful vision will this little volume teach 
the christian view of sorrow ; many a troubled soul to endure and hope; and many 

a weary spirit will it direct to the fountain of consolation. . . . Perrenp the follow- 
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ing passage of pathetic poetry by Horace M. Jones, of ‘ Byron,’ New-York. Itshows 
the ‘delays of justice’ in the matter of a suit under the new license law: ‘ ‘Time, 
September and October, 1846? 


‘ Some twenty days passed ere the witnesses in this case 
Were obliged to appear in the ’forementioned place ; 
After remaining there nearly a week on expense, 
Daily divesting themselves of their dollars and cents, 
The long-anticipated trial came on ; 

But to their surprise it did n’t last long, 
For the jury, after hearing the evidence in the case, decided 
Was guilty of the offence for which he was indicted : 

But no man can portray the expression of the prisoner’s face 
When he was told by the judge that after dinner they would ’tend to his case ; 
His appearance at that time I well remember yet, 

And those imploring looks I can never forget : 

He looked exhausted, emaciated, and pale, 

Like a weather-beaten sailor, after having encountered a gale; 
And many were led to suspect 

That the thoughts of hie family produced on him this effect, 
For he was then about to be cruelly torn, 

Incarcerated in a prison, wretched and forlorn! 

After dinner the judge resumed his seat, 

And the prisoner prepared his awful sentence to meet : 

He stood with quivering limbs and half-supprest breath, 

As though he was going to receive the sentence of death ; 
But not so; he was not punished to the law’s full extent ; 

He was sentenced only to three days’ imprisonment : 

He was accordingly imprisoned that short space of time, 

4 To punish him for this inconsiderable crime. 

a And thus has this affair turned out, as many predicted it would, 

4 Without having effected any permanent good.’ 
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4 Nor a little amused the other day, sitting at dinner in the princely banquetting- 
h ' hall of the New-York Hotel, the finest in the United States, with a discussion touch- 
' ing the origin of the phrase, ‘ It aint nothing else,’ or ‘ He wasn’t anywhere else,’ etc. 
One quoted Warts, as having been the first to suggest this negative style of affirma- 


tion, in the lines 


‘*Trs heaven to rest in thine embrace, 
And nowhere else but there.’ 





Another contended that the first use of it was by Lams, who in his reply to Cote- 
a RIDGeE’s query, ‘ Cuarves, did you ever hear me preach ”’ replied, ‘I never heard you 
do anything else,’ etc. We remember to have heard ‘ Jim Grant’ say one morning, 
when it was not known whether Mr. Van Buren had or had not received the nomi- 










; nation of the Baltimore convention, and in reply to a question whether he would be 
| likely to get it: ‘Get it! said Jim; get the nom-i-nation? He won't get nothing 
if else’-—and he did’nt!’ . . . Ovrold friend, Mr. Wittiam A. Seaver, has assoeia- 


ted with himself in the editorial department of the ‘Buffalo Courier’ daily journal Mr. 
\ Georce H. Haskins, who like himself holds the pen of a ready writer. This ar- 
rangement, while it will add to the literary force of the ‘ Courier,’ will give the Senior 
leisure to develop those State ‘ principles of ’Ninety-Eight,’ to which he has devoted 
so many years of his life, and as a reward for which he has been permitted to take his 
stand on the ‘ Buffalo platform.’ Hope ’t won’t drop from under him, as platforms of 
another kind do sometimes! . . . ‘ The Lone Bull of the Prairies’ is the title of 
an admirable Indian legend, written years ago for the ‘ Democratic Review’ Maga- 
zine, by Tuomas M. Apams, Esq. Our esteemed friend Granam, in the Magazine 
bearing his name, has had imposed upon him, by Mr. Cufires LanMan, (author of 
‘Summer in the Wilderness,’ ‘ Letters from the Alleghanies,’ and other the like 
‘authentic’ works, the same legend as original; ‘but mixed up,’ as a respected 
metropolitan contemporary well expresses it, ‘with just enough of the assumed 
writer’s own to make it ridiculous.’ All this is not surprising; it is simply charac- 
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teristic. . . . We have received from enenan GarricvuE, foreign bookseller and 
publisher, Number Two Barclay-street, Astor-House, the first part of Barrp’s Icono- 
graphic Encyclopedia, which when completed will embrace all the sciences which 
admit of a pictorial representation. Nothing of the kind that we have ever encoun- 
tered can for one moment compare with this work. ‘The exquisite beauty of the en- 
gravings, the finest certainly we have ever seen, the minute detail of the illustrations, 
the clearness with which the minutest paris of machinery, for example, are set forth, 
must make the work invaluable to almost every reader. We commend this ‘ Ency- 
clopedia’ with the utmost confidence to that wide patronage which it is sure to com- 
mand wherever it isknown. . . . Iv appears from Tu1eRr’s ‘ History of the Consu- 
late’ that after NaroLeon had obtained a subaltern’s commission in the French ser- 
vice, and after he had done the State good service by his skill and daring at Toulon, he 
lived for some time in Paris in obscure lodgings, and in such extreme poverty that he 
was ofton without the means of paying five-pence for his dinner, and frequently went 
without any meal at all. He was under the necessity of borrowing small sums, and 
even worn-out clothes from his acquaintances! He and his brother Louis, afterward 
King of Holland, had at one time only one coat between them, so the brothers could 
only go out alternately, time and time about. ‘Taxma, the actor, at this time was in 
the habit of giving him food and money. The squalid beggar then, the splendid em- 
peror afterward ; the thread-bare habiliments, the imperial mantle ; the hovel and the 
palace ; the meagre food and the gorgeous banquet ; the friendship of a poor actor; the 
homage and terror of the world; an exile and a prisoner; such are the ups and downs 
of this changeful life. . . . Messrs. Srrincer AnD ‘Townsenp have done themselves 
great credit by the superb manner in which they have brought out ‘Frank Forrester’s 
Fish and Fishing.’ ‘In paper, typography and embellishments, no expense has been 
spared. The engravings, amounting to upward of sixty, large and small, and forming 
a class book of the Natural History of Fishes in themselves, have been executed by 
the best workmen in the country. They are all drawn from nature by the author’s 
own pencil, thus adding to the fidelity as well as beauty of the work. Mr. Hersert 
has spared no pains of time or research to render this ‘Complete Angler’ the text- bool 
for Piscatorial Sportsmen in the New World; it embraces everything of the newest 
and most approved methods, means and appliances for taking all the varieties of game 
fish. Fly-fishing, spinning and trolling for pike, salmon, lake-trout, and bass, occupy 
a large portion of the work, these being the noblest and most scientific forms of the gen- 
tle science ; but the bait-fisher, the bottom-fisher, the deep-sea fisher, all will find 
something in its pages to entertain and instruct ; nor has the epicure been forgotten, as 
Frank Forrester considers it a part of the sportsman’s art not only to bring the game 
to bag or basket cleverly, but to bring it to table tastefully.’ . . . Couxnpn’r help 
laughing the other day at an anecdote of a man accustomed to make long prayers, 
who had over-persuaded a guest, greatly against his inclination, to stay to breakfast. 
He prayed and prayed, till his impatient guest began seriously to think of edging 
away quietly and walking off; but in attempting it waked up the old man’s son, who 
was asleep in his chair. ‘How soon will your father be through?’ whispered the 
guest. ‘Has he got to the Jews yet? asked the boy, in reply. ‘ No,’ said the other. 
‘ Wal, then he ain’t half through !’ answered the boy, and composed himself again to 
his nap. Whereupon the guest bolted at once. . . . We have received, and shall 
take occasion to notice in our next number, a volume entitled ‘British Writers, by 
Mr. Tuomas Powett. A hasty glance over its pages assures us of much interesting 
matériel, deftly employed, . . . A FrieNp of ours relates an amusing occurrence, 
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of which he was an eye-witness; and which happened at one of those great religious 
pic-nics called camp-meetings, in one of the forests of the West. In the tempest 
and whirlwind of excitement, when ‘ the power’ was having full sway, a huge negro 
all at once pressed both his hands to one side of his face, and over his eye, and as if 
suddenly seized with a raging tooth-ache, continued to ejaculate ‘Oh! oh! oh! at 
the very top of his voice. ‘Two persons who, 


‘ By their lantern-jaws and leathern, 
You might swear were of ‘the brethren,’’ 


went to their ‘ colored brother’ to counse! and pray with him. But he would not be 


comforted ; and to their proffered wrestlings with his adversary, replied: ‘Oh! guy! 


getout! Lain’t got no‘ power!’ Dat white man up dere in de tree spit bacca-juice 
in my eye! Gorry, how him hurt!’ It was not exactly a case for religious council, 
and ‘ the brethren’ repaired again to the ‘grand stand.” . . . We regret that absence 
from the metropolis prevented our attendance upon the opening of the new rooms of 
the American Art-Union. The same cause has operated to prevent an examination 
of the great number of new pictures which have been added to the collection, a duty 
which lies in abeyance. We understand that the subscriptions to the ‘ Union’ are 
more than double what they were at the same period last year. . . . We had the 
pleasure of witnessing the performance of Miss Davenport in ‘ The Hunchback’ 
and ‘The Maid of Mariendorpdt,’ in both of which plays she rendered the chief 
points of the characters which she sustained with thrilling effect. ‘The lateness of 
the hour forbids us from particularizing the merits of her acting, as well as those 
scenes in which her peculiar triumph lies ; but the general impression made upon us 
by her acting, in all its elements of personal beauty, voice, force, mainer, expression, 
freedom, and knowledge of the stage, was so pleasing, that we cannot forbear to 
welcome the reappearance of this lady, now radiant with all the charms of woman- 
hood, upon our stage, and to hope that her future success may accord with what her 
flattering reception seems to augur. . . . We should like to know the concealed 
purpose of the ‘ Old Reader and Lover of the Knickerbocker, who sends us an ex- 
travagaut eulogium of ‘ French Furniture.’ It is not a literary topic exactly ; and 
beside, we do n’t agree with the writer in his deductions. At the magnificent estab- 
lishment of Mr. Meeks, in Vesey-street, may be found every variety of ornamental 
cabinet furniture, which for elegance, taste, and beauty of matériel, cannot be excelled 
in all France. . . . § The Saint Leger Papers,’ complete, are in course of publica- 
tion by eminent English and American publishing-houses ; and the subscribers to the 
KNICKERBOCKER will soon be in possession of that stirring narrative, which increases 
in the intensity of its interest as the incidents converge to a dénowement. ... A 
VERY spirited, authentic, and exciting volume will soon appear, entitled ‘ Cuba and 
the Cubans,’ by the author of ‘ Letters from Cuba, so well known to the readers of 
the KnickerBocker. It will comprise a history of the island of Cuba; its present 
position, social, political and domestic, and its relation to Spain and the United States. 
We have but this to say, that this work will be authentic and well written ; and we 
venture the prediction that it will have an unprecedented sale. . . . Mr. ‘Tuomas 
S. Orricer, one of the most eminent of our miniature-painters, has returned to town, 
which he left during the epidemic, and has resumed the practice of his charming art. 
He has two or three late superb specimens of his skill, which may be seen at his 
rooms, corner of Prince-street and Broadway. . . . Tue following excellent poems 
are filed for insertion: ‘To the Deerfield River ;’ ‘ A Fancy ;’ ‘ Early Recollections ;’ 
‘To the North Star ;’ ‘To Ferpinanp Frewicaratn ;’ and ‘ Manes.’ 





